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LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  ELIOT, 

The  Apostle  of  the  JV* yrth  Jlmerican  In- 

dians. 

(Continued.) 

Our  readers  have  witnessed  the  en¬ 
couraging  entrance  which  Mr.  Eliot  made 
on  his  benevolent  work  among  the  North 
American  Indians;  and  the  wish  expres¬ 
sed  by  them  to  exchange  their  vagrant 
life  for  that  of  a  settled  community. 

When  the  place  was  chosen  for  the 
erection  of  their  first  town,  the  Indians 
wished  to  afl&x  an  appropriate  name.  It 
was  suggested  to  them  that  they  should 
call  it  Noonanetum — Rejoicing;*’  as 
their  friends  sincerely  rejoiced  that  now 
the  Indians  heard  the  word  of  God,  and 
were  brought  to  seek  the  knowledge  of 
Him;  and  even  God  himself  rejoiced  over 
them.  This  name  greatly  delighted  them; 
and  by  it,  therefore,  their  first  place  of  as¬ 
sembling  was  distinguished. 

Our  principal  guide  in  this  part  of  the 
narrative  is  a  tract,  printed  in  London, 
in  1648,  entitled  “  Tiie  Clear  Sunshine 
of  the  Gospel  breaking  forth  upon  the  In¬ 
dians  in  New  England.” 

Mr.  Eliot  advised  the  Indians  to  sur¬ 
round  their  town  with  ditches,  and  stone 
walls  upon  the  banks;  promising  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  with  the  needful  tools  for  that 
purpose.  To  encourage  them  in  this  un¬ 
accustomed  labour,  he  oftered  them  re¬ 
wards;  and  found  them  so  ready  to  listen 
to  his  counsel,  that  they  called  for  tools 
faster  than  he  could  supply  them.  By 
these  exertions,  Noonanetum  was  soon 
enclosed;  and  the  wigwams  of  the  low¬ 
est  class  among  them  rivalled  those  of 
the  sachems,  or  chiefs,  in  other  places: 
they  were  here  built,  not  of  mats,  but 
witli  the  bark  of  trees;  and  were  divided 
into  Several  apartments,  whereas  they  had 
formerly  but  one  room  for  aU  purposes. 


But  Mr.  Eliot  had  not  assembled  his 
Indians  together  to  expose  them  to  the 
evils  of  an  idle  community.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  find  occupation  for  their  va¬ 
grant  minds,  and  their  active  hands.*  The 
women  were  taught  to  spin;  and  they 
soon  found  something  to  bring  to  market 
all  the  year  round. _  In  winter  they  sold 
brooms,  staves,  b^ets,  and  turkfes;  in 
spring,  cranberriff,  strawberries,  and 
fish;  in  suiniher,  hurtleberries  and  grapes: 
and,  in  hay  time  and  harvest,  several  pf 
them  assisted  the  English  in  the  field; 
but  they  were  neither  so  industrious,  nor 
so  capable  of  hard  labour,  as  those  who 
had  been  habituated  to  it  from  early  life. 

While  this  servant  of  God,  witti  his 
zealous  friends,  were  rejoicing  in  the 
success  of  their  labours  at  Noonanetum, 
the  Indians  near  Concord,  some  miles 
further  in  the  interior,  intimated  a  wish 
to  be  united  in  a  regular  community,  and 
to  receive  the  Christian  Faith.  Fhey 
had  heard  what  was  passing  among  their 
countrymen;  and  in  consequence,  the 
sachem,  with  a  few  of  his  men,  had  at¬ 
tended  the  preaching  at  Noonanetum. 
He  seemed  to  be  deeply  impressed  vrith 
what  he  heard  and' witnessed;  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  desire  to  become  more  like 
the  English,  and  to  abandon  those  w  ild 
and  sinful  courses  wherein  they  had  lived. 
When  his  people  discovered  their  sa- 
chem^s  mind,  some  of  them  began  to  op¬ 
pose  him;  but  he  reasoned  wdth  them, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  temper.  At  an  assemoly  of  sachems, 
and  other  principal  Indians,  held  toward 
the  end  of  November,  they  agreed  to  re¬ 
press  by  heavy  fines  all  intemperance, 
conjuring,  falsehood,  theft,  profanation  of 
the  Lord’s  Day,  impurity,  gambling  and 
quarrelling:  they  determined  to  punish 
adultery  and  murder  with  death:  they 
resolved  to  abandon  their  old  practices 
of  howling  for  the  dead,  and  of  adorning 
their  hair  and  greasing  their  bodies;  and 
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to  adopt  the  customs  of  the  English:  they  ii  so  much  known  and  spoken  of  among 
expressed  their  desire  and  resolution  to  such  as  never  heard  of  him  before, 
seek  after  God,  to  understand  and  escape  |  Mr.  Eliot’s  labours  among  the  Indians 
the  temptations  of  Satan,  to  improve  their  H  began  now  to  be  widely  extended.  On 
time,  to  live  peaceably  one  with  another,  occasion  of  a  journey  with  some  friends, 
to  labour  after  humility,  to  pay  their  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  as  far  as 
debts,  and  to  establish  prayer  in  their  Cape  Cod,  on  some  other  business,  he 
wigwams.  Two  of  these  regulations  are  It  embraced  the  opportunity  of  preaching 
curious,  as  indicating  a  growing  regard  to  the  poor  Indians  in  his  way.  He  found, 
to  the  decencies  of  society: —  however,  much  difficulty  in  making  him- 

No  Indian  shall  take  an  Englishman’s  self  understood,  the  dialect  varying  very 
canoe  without  leave,  under  the  penalty  materially  every  40  or  50  miles,  and  these 
of  5s.  Indians  being  wholly  unused  to  hear  any 

.  No  Indian  shall  come  into  an  English-  thing  on  the  subject  of  religion.  By  the 
man’s  house  except  he  first  knock:  and  aid,  however,  of  interpreters,  and  by  cir- 
this  they  expect  from  the  English.  cumlocution  and  variation  of  expression. 

These  regulations  were  adopted  by  the  he  contrived  to  become  intelligible.  He 
whole  assembly^  and  a  respectable  Eng-  had,  indeed,  an  admirable  talent  of  adapt- 
lishman  appointed  as  .  their  recorder  to  ing  himself  to  his  hearers;  and  excelled, 
see  them  carried  into  execution.  They  as  his  friends  testify,  all  other  Ei^lish- 
entreated  Mr.  Eliot  to  visit  and  instruct  men,  in  the  explanation  of  Sacred  Truth 
them;  and  applied  to  the  government  for  to  the  Indians,  as  much  as  they  excelled 
a  grant  of  land  whereon  they  might  build  him  in  the  utterance  of  common  matters 
themselves  a  town.  ^  in  the  Indian  tongue. 

An  affecting  scene  was  exhibited  at  I  .  In  Mr.  Eliot’s  customary  instructions 
Cambridge,  in^ew  England,  in  June  this  of  the  Indians,  after  fervent  prayer  for 
year,  1647,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  the  Divine  Blessing  on  his  labours,  he 
synod.  Mr.  Eliot  preached  there  an  In-  1  attended,  in  their  regular  order, 
duan  lecture,  which  was  attended  by  a  1  1.  To  the  catechising  of  the  children; 

great  conliuence  of  Indians  from  all  I  by  which  the  adults  themselves  were 
quarters.  From  Eph.  ii.  1,  the  preacher  greatly  benefited,  and  enabled  to  teach 
opened  to  them  their  miserable  condition  their  own  children  at  home, 
without  Christ,  dead  in  trespasses  and  2.  To  the  preaching  of  the  word,  in  all 
sins;  and  directed  them  to  that  Saviour,  plainness  and  brevity;  to  which  many  be- 
who  alone  could  quicken  them  from  their  came  very  attentive, 
spiritual  death.  When  the  sermon  was  1  3.  To  admonition  and  censure,  if  any 

finished,  there  was  a  convenient  space  of  occasion  thereof  had  arisen, 
time  spent  in  hearing  and  answering  such  4.  To  the  hearing  and  answering  of  their 

question  as  the  Indians  proposed.  We  questions;  which  was  a  great  means  of 
will  give  the  narrator’s  description  of  the  H  instilling  into  them  the  accurate  know- 
scene  in  his  own  words.  Divine  Truth. 

That  which  I  note  is  this:  that  their  The  regular  use  of  admonition  and 
gracious  attention  to  the  word,  the  affec-  censure,  as  a  means  of  instruction  and 
tions  and  mournings  of  some  of  them  un-  conviction,  deserves  particular  notice, 
der  it,  their  sober  propounding  of  divers  Its  great  efficacy  should  awaken  others, 
spiritual  questions,  their  aptness  to  un-  whether  among  Christian  or  Heathen 
derstand  and  believe  what  was  replied  people,  to  the  proper  use  of  it.  W® 
to  them,  the  readiness  of  divers  poor  give  Mr.  Eliot’s  own  account  of  his  suc- 
naked  children  to  answer  openly  the  cess  herein. 

chief  questions  in  the  Catechism  which  If  there  be  any  occasion,  we  go  to  ad- 
had  been  taught  them,  and  such  like  ap-  I  monition  and  censure;  nnto  which  they 
pearances  of  a  great  change  upon  them,  submit  themselves  reverently  and  obe- 
did  marvellously  aftect  all  the  wise  and  diently,  and  some  of  them  penitently 
godly  ministers,  magistrates,  and  people,  confessing  their  sins  with  much  plain- 

and  did  raise  their  hearts  up  to  great  ness,  and  without  shiftings  and  excuses, 
thanktulness  to  God;  very  many  deeply  1 1  will  instance  in  two  or  three  particular 
and  abundantly  mourning  for  joy  to  see  A  man  named  Wampoowas^^  being 
siuch  a  blessed  day,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Ij  a  passion.on  sonie  light  occasion,  beat  hia 
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Kfife;  whicli  a  rerj  great  offence 
among  them  now,  (thongh  in  former  times 
it  was  very  usual,)  and  tliey  had  made  a 
law  against  it,  and  set  a  fine  upon  it. — 
Hereupon  he  was  publicly  brought  before 
the  assembly,  which  was  great  that  day, 
for  our  pvemor  and  many  other  English 
were  then  present.  The  man  wholly 
condemned  nimself,  without  any  excuse: 
and  when  he  was  asked  what  provoca¬ 
tion  his  wife  gave  him,  he  did  not  in  the 
least  blame  her,  but  himself;  and  when 
the  quality  of  the  sin  was  opened,  that  it 
was  cruelty  to  his  own  boily,  and  against 
God’s  commandment,  and  that  passion 
was  a  sin,  and  much  aggravated  by  such 
effects,  yet  God  was  ready  to  pardon  it 
in  Christ,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall 
and  wept,  though  with  modest  endeavour 
to  hide  it;  and  such  was  the  penitent  and 
melting  behaviour  of  the  man,  that  it  much 
affected  all  to  see  it  in  a  bai^barian,  and 
all  did  forgive  him:  only  this  remained, 
that  they  executed  their  law,  notwith- 
«tai?ding  his  repentance;  and  required  his 
fine,  to  which  ne  willingly  submitted. 

Another  case  of  admonition  was  this: 
Cutshamaquin^  the  sachem,  had  a  son  of 
about  14  or  15  years  old,  who  had  behav¬ 
ed  himself  disobediently  and  rebellious- 
ly  against  his  father  and  mother;  for  which 
sin  they  did  blame  him,  but  he  despised 
tlieir  admonition.  Before  I  knew  it,  I 
observed,  when  I  catechised  him,  that 
when  Jie  should  say  the  Fifth  Command¬ 
ment,  he  did  not  freely  s^,  “  Honour 
thy  Father,”  but  wholly  left  out  “  Mo¬ 
ther;”  and  so  he  did  the  lecture-day  be¬ 
fore:  but  when  this  sin  of  his  was  pro¬ 
duced,  he  was  called  before  the  assem¬ 
bly,  and  he  confessed  that  what  was  said 
against  him  was  true;  but  he  fell  to  ac¬ 
cuse  his  father  of  sundry  evils,  as  that 
he  would  have  killed  him  in  his  anger, 
and  that  he  forced  him  to  drink  saik,  and 
I  know  not  what  else:  which  behaviour 
we  greatly  disliked,  showed  him  the  evil 
of  it,  and  laboured  much  with  him;  but 
all  in  vain:  his  heart  was  hard  and  hope¬ 
less  for  that  time.  Using,  therefore,  due 
loving  persuasions,  we  did  sharply  ad¬ 
monish  him  of  his  sin,  and  required  him 
to  answer  further  the  next  lecture-day, 
and  so  left  him;  and  so  stout  he  was, 
that  when  his  father  offered  to  pay  10s. 
for  his  drunkenness,  according  to  their 
law,  he  would  not  accept  it  at  nis  hand. 
When  the  next  day  was  come,  and  other 


exercises  finished,  I  called  him  forth,  mid 
he  willingly  came;  but  still  in  the  same 
mind  as  before.  Then  we  turned  to  his 
father,  and  exhorted  him  to  remove  that 
stumbling-block  out  of  his  son’s  way,  by 
confessing  his  own  sins,  whereby  he  had 
given  occasion  of  hardness  of  heart  to  his 
son;  which  thing  was  not  sudden  to  him, 
for  I  had  formerly  in  private  prepared 
him  thereunto,  and  he  was  very  willing 
to  hearken  to  that  counsel,  because  his 
conscience  told  him  that  he  was  blame¬ 
worthy;  and  accordingly  he  did:  he  con¬ 
fessed  his  main  and  principal  evils  of  his 
own  accord.  Upon  this  advantage,  I 
took  occasion  to  put  him  upon  confession 
of  sundry  other  vices,  of  which  I  knew 
he  had  in  former  times  been  ^ilty,  and 
all  the  Indians  knew  it  likewise;  and  I 
put  it  after  this  manner:  “  Are  you  now 
sorry  for  your  drunkenness,  filthiness, 
false  dealing,  lying,  &c.  which  sins  you 
committed  before  you  knew  God?”  Un¬ 
to  all  which  cases  he  expressed  himself 
sorrowful,  and  which  example  of  the  sa¬ 
chem  was  profitable  to  all  the  Indians. 
When  he  had  thus  confessed  his  sins, 
we  turned  again  to  his  son,  requiring  him 
to  confess  his  sin,  and  entreat  God  to  for¬ 
give  him  for  Christ’s  sake,  and  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  bis  oftence  against  his  father 
and  mother,  and  beg  them  to  forgive  him; 
but  he  still  refused.  And  now  the  other. 
Indians  spake  unto  him  soberly  and  af¬ 
fectionately;  divers  of  them,  one  after 
another,  and  some  several  times.  At  last 
he  did  humble  himself,  confessed  all,  and 
entreated  his  father  to  forgive  him,  and 
took  him  by  the  hand;  at  which  his  fa¬ 
ther  burst  foi*th  into  gi-eat  weeping:  he 
did  the  same  also  to  his  mother,  who  wept 
also,  and  so  did  divers  others;  and  many 
English  being  present,  fell  a  weeping,  so 
that  the  house  was  filled  with  weeping  on 
every  side,  and  then  we  went  to  prayey, 
in  all  which  time  Cutshamaquin  wept,  iu 
so  much  that,  when  we  had  done,  the 
board  he  stood  upon  was  all  dropped  w  ith 
his  tears. 

RELIGIOUS  COMMUiMCATIONS^ 
[For  the  Xp«ea|Ml  MhgftuaeO 

A  Commentary  on  the  passages  of  the 

Mw  Testament  relative  to  the  Gospel 

ministry,  designed  for  candidates  far 

Holy  Orders. 

(Coo  tinned.) 

Horn:  lU  “I  nuioif/  mine 
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—If  the  word  magnify”  be  understood 
in  the  sense  often  annexed  to  it,  as  ex¬ 
pressive  of  some  degree  of  excess  or  ex¬ 
aggeration,  although  this  is  not  exacted 
by  the  etymology,  it  would  not  be  justi¬ 
fied  by  tlie  original  “  which  is 

the  same  as  “I  duly  estimate:”  and,  if 
the  word  office”  be  taken  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  station,  it  is  also  beside  the 
mark;  since  the  Greek  word 
denotes  agency,  and  might  have  been 
rendered  ministry.” 

The  connexion  of  the  words  is — “  for 
as  much  as  I  ani  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  I  magnify  mine  office;  if  by  any 
means  I  may  provoke  to  emulation  them 
which  are  my  flesh,  and  might  save  some 
of  them.”  The  act  of  “  provoking”  in¬ 
tended,  is  of  the  same  benevolent  kind, 
as  where  we  read  elsewhere  of  “provok¬ 
ing  to  love  and  to  good  works;”  and  tlie 
jealousy  to  be  excited,  must  have  a  suita¬ 
ble  interpretation.  The  meaning  of  the 
Apostle,  is  simply  as  follows:— In  the 
general  tenor  oi  the  epistle,  he  had  af¬ 
firmed  and  sustained  by  argument  the 
predestination  of  the  divine  mind  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Gentiles,  who  were  to  be  at 
last  brought  within  the  pale  of  tht  divine 
covenant.  His  Jewish  kindred, liy  hav¬ 
ing  this  truth  unfolded  to  them,  miglit  be 
persuaded  to  embrace  the  offers  of  Gos¬ 
pel  grace;  inviting  them  to  be  of  one  fold, . 
and  under  one  shepherd  with  the  con¬ 
verts  from  the  Gentiles.  With  a  view 
to  the  end  now  stated,  he  asserts  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  his  ministry. 

It  is  evident  from  this  statement,  that 
the  minister  of  the  Gospel  may  magnify 
his  office,  while  he  thinks  modestly  of 
his  personal  attainments  and  pretensions. 
That  the  subject  may  be  abused  to  spiri¬ 
tual  pride,  and  that  it  occasionally  hap-  j 
pens,  is  certain.  But  if,  on  this  account, 
the  Christian  minister  should  shrink  from 
sustaining  by  argument,  and  in  a  proper 
spirit,  the  heavenly  origin  of  his  high 
calling,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  zea¬ 
lously  discharge  its  duties. 

In  truth,  destination  from  the  high 
authority  affirmed  is  so  far  from  being  a 
warrant  for  self-sufficiency,  that  its  le- 1 
ntimate  tendency  is  to  the  opposite  ef-  j 
feet:  since,  if  even  the  Apostle  wno  speaks  i 
in  this  place  could  exclaim  in  another,  | 
*  who  is  suflScient  for  these  things,”  much 
more,  is  the  like  humility  binding  on  all ; 
itho  have  come  after  him  in  the  nonistry.  i 


I  ,  Here  is  a  subject  to  which  there  ap« 
plies  the  maxim — “nequid  nimis.”  The 
ministerial  character  is  sometimes  dis¬ 
played,  and  veneration  is  challenged  to 
it,  without  attention  to  circumstances  of 
time  and  place;  not  seldom,  witliout  any 
perceptible  object  to  be  accomplished; 
and  by  some,  at  best  too  often.  This 
should  be  avoided;  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  the  frequency  of  its  administer¬ 
ing  to  self-importance  may  subject  to  the 
suspicion  of  being  under  the  influence  of 
a  faulty  spirit.  But  in  addition,  there 
is  the  danger  of  being  insensibly  d^  awn 
to  tlie  making  of  it  a  substitute  for  suita¬ 
ble  qualifications;  and  especially  for  such 
a  course  of  conduct,  as  ought  to  com¬ 
mand  esteem  and  affection.  ' 

The  bad  consequences  are^th(f  most 
obvious,  when  in  one  man  there  is  per¬ 
ceived  a  reliance  on  his  official  charac¬ 
ter,  to  compel  respect  to  his  person  and 
to  his  services;  while  in  another,  there  is 
a  spur  to  .  valuable  attainments,  in  the 
circumstance  of  his  possessing  no  other 
claim  to  the  ministerial  character,  than: 
that  of  incitement  in  his  own  mind.  This 
very  thing,  combined  with  natural  talent, 
has  sometimes  produced  exertions,  which 
threw  a  shade  on  the  insufficiency  of  some 
of  the  subjects  of  a  duly  constituted  mi¬ 
nistry. 

If  the  world  is  too  little .  disposed  to 
honour  a  man  for  the  commission  with 
which  he  is  vested,  the  little  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  less,  and  perhaps  be  reduced  to 
nothing,  by  his  stretching  of  his  preten¬ 
sions  beyond  their  proper  bearing,  or  by 
his  applying  of  them  to  purposes  on  which 
they  were  not  designed  to  operate,  or  by 
their  being  often  and  irrelatively  obtnia- 
ed.  In  short,  we  may  magnify  our  mi¬ 
nistry,  without  seeking  to  mamify  our¬ 
selves,  and  of  this  our  Apostle  has  set 
us  an  example,  as  in  many  places,  so 
particularly  where  he  says  of  himself  and 
of  his  frllow  Apostles — “We  preach  not 
ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and 
ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesus  sake.** 

Rom.  12.  6,  7,  part  of  8  verse.— “  Hav¬ 
ing  then  gifts,  differing  according  to  the 
grace  that  is  given  to  us;  whether  pro¬ 
phecy,  let  us  prophesy  according  to  the 
proportion  of  faith;  or  ministry,  let  us 
wait  on  our  ministering;  or  he  that  teach- 
eth  on  teaching;  or  he  that  exhorteth,  on 
exhortation.” 

*  Agreeably  to  the  meaning  of  the  GreA 
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term  here^endered  *‘gifts;” 

the  passage  r:ilate8  principally  to  super¬ 
natural  endowments.  Nevertheless,  it 
may  be  taken  notice  of;  because  some  of 
the  matters  specified  apply  to  ministers 
and  their  qualifications,  at  all  times.  No¬ 
thing  has  been  taken  in  beyond  the  pre¬ 
cept  concerning  exhortation;  because  the 
precepts  which  follow  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  ministry  at  any  time:  for  the  words 

he  that  ruleth  with  diligence’’  would 
seem,  from  the  Greek  word  “  npctiXfuvoq,'* 
to  have  a  reference  to  what  goes  imme¬ 
diately  before — he  that  giveth,  let  him 
do  it  with  simplicity.”  So  that  the  rul¬ 
ing  or  preeminence  intended,  must  have 
consisted  in  having  the  chief  direction 
in  the  administration  of  the  alms  of  tlie 
church. 

*‘Hartng  then  gifts” — the  supernatu¬ 
ral  endowments  which  had  been  poured 
out  on  many  of  the  faithful;  ‘‘Di Bering 
according  to  the  grace  (or  favour)  given 
unto  us:”  for  some  were  possessed  of  one 
kind  of  gift,  and  some  of  another,  as  we 
find  from  various  places  in  Scripture. 
“  Whether  prophecy”  or  speaking  from 
inspiration,  let  us  prophesy  according 
to  the  proportion  of  faith:”  not  going  be¬ 
yond  the  measure  of  the  gift,  as  some  oc¬ 
casionally  did:  a  fact,  which  especially 
appears  from  the  14th  chapter  of  the  Ist 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  “  >r  minis¬ 
try,  let  us  wait  on  our  ministering;”  if 
the  idea^f  a  reference  to  supernatural 
gift  be  correct,  this  can  hardly  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  relate  to  the  duties  ot  the  dea- 
conship,  although  the  word  used  is 
but  more  probably  contem¬ 
plates  those  pertaining  to  the  character 
of  an  Evangelist.  “Or  he  that  teacheth, 
on  teaching:”  here  is  a  passing  from  the 
office  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  to  that  of  opening  its  contents 
to  persons  by  whom  it  had  been  received. 
**  Or  he  that  exhorteth,  on  exhortation:” 
which  contemplates  an  improvement  of 
what  had  been  taught,  to  the  religious 
cultivation  of  the  heart,  and  government 
x>flife. 

The  precepts  which  follow,  although 
not  intended  exclusively  of  the  ministry, 
may  be  pertinently  applied  to  it.  “  fie 
that  giveth,  let  him  do  it  with  simplici¬ 
ty:”  an  excellent  instruction;  and  very 
necessary  to  be  observed;  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  works  good  in  themselves,  good  also 
in  their  princijdes.  that  mirth,  I 


with  diligence:”  for  what  is  more  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  exercise  of  authority,  than 
intense  application  of  mind,  ana  bodily 
exertion  where  the  case  requires;  a  de¬ 
fect  in  either  of  which  may  be  fruiiful  of 
remissness  in  some  instances,  and  of  in¬ 
justice  in  others?  This  is  one  of  the 
feeble  authorities,  adduced  in  favour  of 
a  ruling  eldership  in  the  church:  as  if  the 
Apostle  were  enumerating  different  or¬ 
ders,  and  not  difterent  adminstrationa* 
“  He  that  showeth  mercy,  with  cheerful¬ 
ness.”  The  exercise  oi  mercy  or  com¬ 
passion,  is  generally  in  some  measure  a 
sacrifice,  either  of  interest  or  pride; 
and  how  much  may  beneficence,  in  that 
line,  be  enhanced  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  bestowed! 

.  On  the  plan  of  interpretation,  adopted 
in  reference  to  the  present  passage;  the 
only  portion  of  it  which  applies  to  (he 
present  ministry  of  the  church,  and  that 
exclusively  of  other  persons,  is  the  last 
verse  of  what  was  read  in  the  beginning: 
and  there  is  no  other  improvement  to  be 
made  of  it, .  than  the  hokling  of  it  up  as 
one  of  the  many  places,  which  incite  mi¬ 
nisters  to  diligence  in  their  calling;  and 
to  the  being  in  constant  readiness  for  a 
performance  of  its  duties. 

1  Cor.  1;  10.  “Now  I  beseech  you, 
brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing, 
and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among  you; 
but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together, 
in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  judg¬ 
ment.” 

The  first  three  chapters  of  this  epis¬ 
tle,  are  principally  occupied  by  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  the  Apostle  opens  in  the  re¬ 
cited  verse.  But  there  are  sundrv  sub- 
jects  mixed  with  it,  owing  to  the  ardent 
mind  of  the  writer.  For  when,  in  the 
discussion  of  any  point,  he  has  introdu¬ 
ced  a  contributing  consideration,  he  di¬ 
lates  on  this  to  some  extent;  yet  not  with¬ 
out  returning  to  the  principal  design. 
There  shall  be  an  endeavour,  to  make  a 
separation  of  the  subjects  thus  combined; 
and  to  bring  each  subject  under  a  pro¬ 
minent  text  intended  of  it.  With  this 
view,  there  is  now  recited  as  fbllows. 

Ch.  3d.  V.  4,  5,  6,  7.  “  For  ye  are  yet 
carnal.  For  whereas  there  is  among  you 
envying,  and  strife,  and  divisions,  are  ye 
not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men?  For  while 
one  saith,  I  am  of  Paul;  and  another,  I 
am  of  Apolloa,  are  ye  not  carnal?  Who 
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ihen  is  Paul,  aad  who  is  Apdlos,  but  mi¬ 
nisters  by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the 
Lord  gave  to  every  manP  I  have  plant¬ 
ed,  Apollos  watered;  but  God  gave  tJie 
increase.  :5o  then,  neither  is  he  that 
plantetli  any  thing,  neither  he  that  wa- 
tereth,  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase.^’ 
V.  21,  22,  23.  Therefore,  let  no  man 
glory  in  men;  for  all  things  are  yours. 
Whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or 
the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  pre¬ 
sent,  or  things  to  come;  all  are  yours; 
and  ye  are  Christ’s;  and  Christ  is  God’s.” 

The  design  in  the  verses  here  recited, 
was  the  discountenancing  of  divisions, 
resulting  from  popular  attachments  to 
different  preachers.  The  word  transla¬ 
ted  divisions  is  “  which  is  also 

rendered  by  the  word  “schisms.”  Not 
that  what  commonly  comes  under  the 
crime  of  schism,  could  have  been  intend¬ 
ed  in  this  place:  for  so  long  as  the  Apos¬ 
tles  lived,  there  was  no  such  scandal 
riven,  by  any  who  can  be  thought  to  have 
deserved  the  name  of  Christians.  But,  as 
appears  from  St.  PauPs  discourse,  there 
were  sown  the  seeds,  of  what  in  after 
ages  has  been  found  prolific  of  very  dead¬ 
ly  fruit.  What  brings  the  passages  with¬ 
in  the  compass  of  the  present  design,  is 
the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  in  the  censure  passed  on  undue 
and  immoderate  personal  partiality,  to¬ 
wards  some  of  those  who  fill  it.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  baneful  influence  in  the 
concerns  of  religion,  must  be  the  obliga¬ 
tion  lying  on  every  clergyman  to  dis¬ 
countenance  it;  and  much  more,  to  avoid 
the  availing  himself  of  it,  for  selfish  pur- 

g»ses.  flere,  it  may  be  well  to  be  aware, 
at  the  persons  whose  names  the  Apos¬ 
tle  mentions  in  conjunction  with  his  own, 
are  not  they  on  whom  he  insinuates 
blame:  as  appears,  where  he  says  in  the 
4th  chapter^  with  a  retrospect  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  chapters  preceding  it — ^“Tliese 
things  I  have  transferred  to  myself  and 
to  Apollos  for  your  sake.”  There  were 
otlier  persons  wlio  had  seduced  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  conduct  faulted,  and  who  had 
made  it  subservient  to  their  own  flesigns. 
But  here  was  a  delicate  mode  of  reprov¬ 
ing  it;  by  introducing  into  the  discussion 
a  reference  to  those  only,  who  were  in¬ 
capable  of  countenancing  such  disorder; 
however  their  names  might  have  been 
made  subservient  to  it. 

These  things  being  premised,  we  may 


now  attend  to  the  matter  censured,  ft 
was,  that  one  said— “  I  am  of  Paul:” 
these  were  probably  persons  under  the 
fewest  ties  to  judaism,  and  therefore  the 
more  attached  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles;  who,  however,  did  not  spare  them 
from  this  selfish  consideration.  Another 
said — **  I  am  of  Apollos:’*  perhaps  being 
captivated  by  his  eloquence;  for  which 
he  was  distinguished,  as  appears  in  an¬ 
other  place.  A  third  said — “I  am  of 
Cephas:”  the  Apostle  of  the  circumci¬ 
sion;  and  therefore  likely  to  be  a  favour¬ 
ite  with  those  who  were  still  under  the 
law;  especially  with  those  of  them  who 
were  prone  to  assert  the  obligation  of  it, 
over  their  Gentile  brethren.  •  And  an¬ 
other  said — “  I  am  of  Christ:”  perhaps 
retaining  a  recollection  of  the  saviour  in 
the  flesh;  or,  as  some  suppose,  upholding 
his  entire  conformity  to  the  law,  in  dis¬ 
paragement  of  St.  Paul;  who  countenan¬ 
ced  the  dispensing  with  it  in  favour  of 
the  Gentile  brethren. 

The  retort  of  the  Apostle  on  those  se¬ 
parate  professions,  is  very  pertinent  and 
close.  “  Is  Christ  divided?”  that  is,  int6 
parts;  as  your  body  is,  into  factions;  so 
as  that  each  of  them  may  have  its  sepa¬ 
rate  share?  “Was  Paul  crucified  for 
you?”  nothing  short  of  this  being  requir¬ 
ed  to  justify  your  characterising  of  your¬ 
selves  as  his  especial  partisans.  “Or 
were  ye  baptised  in  the  name  of  Paul?” 
i  a  circumstance  constituting  him  your 
leader,  had  this  been  the  term  of  your 
initiation  into  the  church:  which,  how¬ 
ever,  knows  of  no  such  usurpation  in  any 
of  its  Apostles.  For  what  St.  Paul,  now 
speaking,  says  of  himself,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  implied  by  him  of  them  all. 

This  challenge  goes  to  the  question  of 
the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ;  being 
devested  of  all  argument,  by  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  the  Redeemer’s  dying  only  in 
attestation  of  his  divine  mission.  For 
although  St.  Paul  had  not  been  crucified 
for  them  in  this  sense;  St.  James,  the  soO 
of  Zebedee,  had  been  beheaded,  and  St. 
Stephen  had  been  stoned  for  them.  St. 
Paul  himself,  to  use  one  of  his  own  strong 
figures,  was  at  last  “  offered  up  a  sacri¬ 
fice  on  the  faith”  of  his  fellow  Cnristians. 
And  as  for  St.  Peter,  according  to  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  history,  he  was  crucified;  re¬ 
sembling  his  divine  master  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  death.  Accordingly,  the  cru¬ 
cifixion  spoken  of  in  the  passage  wa^ 
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(tf  an  higher  character,  and  for  higher  ||  “  there  is  confasiwi  and  every  evil 
purposes;  being  an  offering  for  sin,  made  work.” 

once  for  all,  by  him  who  “  bare  our  sins  But  there  may  be  perceived  anothef 
m  his  own  body  on  the  tree;”  and  not  leading  argument  to  tne  purpose  of  the 
possible  to  be  made  by  any  other.  Apostle,  in  what  he  says  immediately 

Again,  this  place  reflects  light  on  the  after — “  who  then  is  Paul,  and  who  is 
question  of  water  baptism.  For  if  it  were  Apollos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  be» 
not  the  ordinary  mean  of  admission  to  the  lieved,  even  as  the  Lonl  gave  to  every 
diurch,  why  should  the  Apostle  have  man?  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered 
spoken  of  it,  as  being  done  alwavs  in  the  hut  God  gave  the  inci  ease.”  The  stresi 
name  of  Christ,  and  never  in  tlie  name  of  the  argument  is  in  the  circumstance, 
of  the  officiating  minister?  His  thank-  that  the  attributing  so  much  to  man  is 
ing  of  God  that  he  had  himself  baptised  derogatory  to  the  grace  of  God,  to  which 
but  very  few,  implies  the  fact,  that  tliey  all  the  glory  should  be  ascribed.  For 
had  been  severally  baptised  by  one  or  although  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
another  of:  the  Christian  clergy.  When,  duly  estimating  of  the  instrument,  by 
therefore,  he  says,  “God  sent  me  not  to  which  the  work  has  been  accomplished; 
baptise,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel,”  it  yet,  in  the  case  of  the  excitement  of  the 
means  no  more,  tnan,  that  there  being  an  bad  passions  of  our  nature,  there  is  a 
higher  object  of  his  commission,  he  was  proof,  that  the  instrument  is  so  honour- 
glad  he  had  not  been  much  occupied  in  ed,  as  to  produce  too  low  a  regard  for 
the  exercise  of  an  inferior  authority,  al-  the  hand  that  wields  it.  As  to  the  part 
though  within  his  limits;  lest  material  of  the  passage  now  before  us,  the  admi- 
error  might  have  been  thereby  counte-  rable  tendency  of  it  must  have  been  lost 
nanced.  On  any  other  ground  than  this,  sight  of  by  the  minister  or  by  the  people, 
why  should  he  have  baptised  Crispus  and  when  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  forgets 
Gaius,  and  the  household  of  Stephanus?  the  intimation — “  so  then,  neither  is  he 
.  We  have  seen  the  leading  censure  of  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that 
St.  Paul,  of  the  errors  brought  forward  watereth,  but  God  that  giveth  the  m- 
by  him  into  notice.  It  is  in  the  consi-  crease.” 

deration  of  their  being  a  derogation  from  There  are  merely  touched  on  the  heads 
the  headship  of  the  divine  author  of  our  of  the  argument  of  the  Apostle:  and  that 
religion.  But  in  handling  the  subject,  being  the  design,  there  ought  not  to  be 
he  introduces  another  argument  highly  passed  over  the  consideration  with  which 
worthy  of  attention,  against  the  censured  tie  closes  his  argument,  in  the  last  three 
litigations.  There  are  here  alluded  to  verses  of  the  3d  chapter — **  Therefore, 
the  following  3d  and  4th  verses  of  the  3d  let  no  man  glory  in  men:”  that  is,  let 
chapter — “  mr  ye  are  yet  carnal:  for  none  uphold  us  Apostles  or  other  minis- 
whereas  there  is  among  you  envying,  ters,  as  if  we  were  heads  of  sects  or  par- 
and  strife,  and  divisions,  are  ye  not  car-  ties.  “  For  all  things  (meaning  in  the 
nal  and  walk  as  men?  For  while  one  saith,  economy  of  grace)  are  yours,  or  belong- 
I  am  of  Paul;  and  another,  I  am  of  Apol-  ing  to  the  b^y  of  the  faithful,  and  te 
los;  are  ye  not  carnal?”  In  these  words,  you  as  a  portion  of  that  body.  Here  then 
he  considers  their  divisions  as  originat-  was  a  common  stock,  in  each  and  every 
ing  in  human  weakness  and  imperfec-  part  of  which,  each  and  every  Christian 
tion;  and  as  producing  passions,  which  had  an  interest:  and  this  was  very  in-» 
amount  even  to  human  wickedness.  That  consistent  with  feuds;  predicated  on  the 
one  should  say,  “I  am  of  Paul;”*and  an-  supposition  that  this  man  had  an  espe- 
other,"**  I  am  of  Apollos;”  seems  to  have  cial  interest  in  one,  and  that  man  in  an- 
been  considered  as  in  itself  weakness,  other  of  a  common  ministry.  Under  the 
growing  out  of  a  partiality  for  personal  weiglit  of  this  sentiment,  the  Apostle 
accomplishment.  In  this  point  of  view,  ^oes  on  in  the  glow  of  his  zed;  eniarg- 
it  may  seem  to  fall  short  of  crime.  But  mg  his  representation  of  the  commoB 
when  it  is  perceived  to  end,  as  the  same  stock,  beyond  the  limits  of  ^  the  articlefl 
over-weening  partiality  always  will,  in  of  it  which  had  been  in  qi^stion-— **  Whe- 
^  envying  and  strife;”  there  rises  into  ther  Paul” — ^with  the  gifts  with  which 
notice  the  truth  of  what  the  Apostle  says  God  has  endowed  him,  with  an  especial 
in  another  place— that  where  these  are.  It  view  to  the  conversiott  of  the  Gentile^ 
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•  or  Apollos,^’  with  his  eloquence  and 
his  might  in  the  Scripture.^;  “or  Cephas/’ 
taking  his  name  from  the  stone  of  trutii 
on  which  tlie  church  is  built;  “  or  the 
WO:  Id/’  in  the  sense,  according  to  which 
all  its  events,  and  wlsatever  it  contains 
may  be  made  subservient  to  your  spiri¬ 
tual  good;  “or  life,”  with  all  its  states 
and  its  vicissitud  s;  “  or  ileath,”  with 
wtiatever  leads  to  or  accompanies  it;  “or 
things  present,”  with  the  satisfactions 
whiA  may  be  drawn  even  from  their  af¬ 
flictions;  “or  things  to  come,”  uncertain 
as  to  themselves,  but  bringing  with  them 
ce^  tainty  of  the  religious  benefit,  to  which 
they  may  be  improved;  “all  are  yours,” 
meaning  according  to  the  disjieiisation 
of  grace,  and  with  a  view  to  the  uses,  in 
reference  to  which  it  is  said  in  another 
place — “all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God.”  The  Apos¬ 
tles  does  not  conclude  without  remind¬ 
ing  tliem,  that,  with  all  these  possessions, 
they  were  themselves  the  property  of 
another — “And  ye  are  Christ’s,”  mean¬ 
ing  by  the  purchase  of  his  redemption. 
Finally,  carrying  his  climax  to  the  high¬ 
est  point,  he  adds — “  and  Christ” — re¬ 
ferring  to  his  mediatorial  character,  coar 
stituted  by  an  union  of  human  nature 
with  the  divine — “is  God’s:”  Mhich  is 
in  analogy  with  ,  another  place  of  this 
Apostle,  where  it  is  said— “every  tongue 
ahall  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord, 
lo  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.” 

It  woula  have  been  necessary  to  be 
more  particular  on  this  passage;  were  it 
not,  that  some  of  the  matters  mixed  with 
it,  although  unquestionably  applicable  to 
the  ministry,  contribute  only  collateraily 
to  the  design  of  the  Apostle;  while  they 
are  themselves  of  such  prominent  impor¬ 
tance,  as  to  claim  a  separate  considera¬ 
tion.  At  present,  therefore,  there  shall 
only  be  deduced  from  what  has  been 
said  the  consequent  instruction;  which 
is  the  duty  lying  on  every  minister,  of 
securing  himself  against  being  au  instru¬ 
ment  of  schism,  by  cherisliing  tlie  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  origin  of  it;  as  the  sut^ect 
regards  both  himself  and  others.  He 
should  do  this  as  it  regards  himself,  by 
aiming  at  an  higher  reward  than  the  ap¬ 
probation  and  praise  of  men.  And  h«‘ 
should  do  it  in  regard  to  others,  by  de¬ 
clining  to  avail  himself  of  any  attach- 
metils. which  they  may  manifest  in  his 
favour,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  bretliren. 


and  to  the  lessening  of  them  in  estima-r 
tion.  Independently  on  every  thing  of 
this  sort,  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say, 
that  divisions  and  consequent  separa¬ 
tions  would  never  take  place.  For  first, 
there  may  be  cause  of  separation  in  the 
requisition  of  what  is  contrary  to  a  good 
conscience.  Besides,  from  the  weakness 
of  human  nature,  ill  directed  consciences 
may  lake  offence  from  reasonable  requi¬ 
sitions.  The  latter  would  much  seldomer 
happen,  bat  for  an  influence  to  be  upheld 
of  a  leader  with  his  party.  This  is  some¬ 
times  so  prevalent,  that  no  pretence  can 
be  too  trifling  for  tlie  breaking  of  the 
bonds  of  Christian  communion;  and  with 
them,  of  those  of  the  charities  of  ordina¬ 
ry  life. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

“  On  the  manner  hi  which  the  hordes 
day  should  be  observed” 

THELord’sday  should  be  kept  holy,  by 
not  “  doing  our  own  ways;  or  finding  our 
own  pleasures;  or  speaking  our  own 
word”  therein.  This  is  the  language  of 
the  prophet,  when  describing  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  day  is  to  be  sanctified. 

1.  We  should  not  do  our  own  ways. 
By  wliich  we  are  to  understand,  that  all 
ordinary  business,  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  transact  upon  the  other  days, 
should  be  entirely  laid  aside  upon  this. 
vSix  days  we  are  not  only  permitted,  but 
commanded  to  labour,  on  the  seventh  of 
the  week,  no  manner  of  work  should  be 
done.  The  commandment  is  general  and 
admits  of  no  exceptions,  except  in  cases  of 
necessity  and  mercy.  By  cases  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  are  intended  such  works  as  could 
not  nave  been  performed  before,  or 
might  not  be  postponed  to  some  future 
time.  By  w  orks  or  mercy  are  intended, 
those  by  which  misery  is  abated,  or  dis¬ 
tress  relieved.  If  on  the  Lord’s  day  our 
lives,  or  the  lives  of  others  are  in  danger, 
we  may  adopt  the  necessary  means  for 
self  or  mutual  preservation.  It  our 
property  is  consuming  by  the  devouring 
fire,  or  "the  no  less  destructive  delude, 
we  may  take  such  steps  as  will  stay  the 
progress  of  desolation,  or  if  we  are  an 
hungered,  it  is  lawful  to  provide  nour¬ 
ishment  for  the  body.  So  again  it  is  no 
violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Loin’s 
day  to  visit  the  sick,  when  we  go  to 
administer  to  their  comfort,  or  consola- 
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tioDj  to  seek  for  and  relieve  the  poor,  if  ii  It  is  a  blessing  for  which  we  ought  to  be 
suifering  and  in  need,  or  to  perform  any  thankful  that  we  live  under  a  govern- 
other  work  which  mercy  evidently  calls  ment  of  laws  which  provide  for  the  se- 
for.  Beyond  this  the  scriptures  do  not  jus-  curit^  of  the  divine  glory  and  honour, 
tify  us  in  extending  the  exceptions  to  But  it  is  a  reproach  upon  any  country, 
this  commandment.  Whatever  else  we  and  an  evil  which  may  be  expected  to 
do,  is  a  violation  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  call  down  the  divine  indignation,  to  have 
God;  no  press  of  business,  no  advanta-  magistrates,  who  are  too  weak  or  too 
ges  of  trade,  no  secular  concern  how-  wicked  to  perform  their  duty, 
ever  important,  will  justify  the  breach  2.  We  should  not  seek  our  own  plea- 
of  this  holy  day.  His  favour  is  worth  sure  upon  the  Lord’s  day.  It  is  not 
more  than  gold,  his  approbation  will  be  enough  to  cease  from  labour,  to  lay  aside 
cheaply  secured,  at  the  loss  of  many  our  business,  and  to  dismiss  the  cares  in 
temporal  advantages.  which  we  have  been  occupied  during  the 

Neither  is  it  sufficient  that  we  rest  on  week:  unless  we  also  call  in  our  thoughts, 
the  Sabbath  ourselves.  We  are  bound  and  become  actually  engaged  in  the  du- 
to  enforce  the  obedience  of  those  who  ties,  which  belong  to  tliis  holy  season, 
are  subject  to  our  authority,  and  to  ex-  To  rest  from  labour,  only  that  we  may 
tend  the  privileges  of  this  day  even  to  divert  our  minds  and  seek  amusement, 
the  animals  w  hich  we  may  possess.  The  however  allowable  at  other  times,  is  not 
language  of  the  commandment  is,  “  Thou  compatable  with  the  due  observance  of 
nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy  God’s  holy  day.  If  we  want  relaxation, 
man  servant,  nor  tny  maid  servant,  nor  let  us  seek  it  at  some  other  time,  it  is 
thy  cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that  is  with-  better  to  neglect  our  business  occasion- 
in  thy  gates.’’  It  is  a  serious  consider-  ally,  that  to  rob  God  of  that  service 
ation  that  we  are  not  only  accountable  which  lie  demands  at  our  hand;  far  bet- 
to  God,  for  the  due  performance  of  the  ter  to  loose  a  portion  of  tlie  six  days 
duties  contained  in  this  commandment,  which  have  been  liberally  allowed  to 
as  they  respect  ourselves  alone,  but  also  pursue  our  own  work,  than  to  abuse  any 
for  the  observance  of  those  who  are  part  of  the  seventh  by  seeking  our  own 
placed  under  our  influence  and  authori-  gratification.  The  business  of  the  Lord’s 
ty.  Though  a  parent  may  endeavour  day  is  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord;  to 
himself  to  hallow  the  Lord’s  day,  and  is  seek  his  pleasure  who  hath  commanded 
strict  in  the  performance  of  those  duties  us  to  keep  it  holy.  'Fhere  are  many  ways 
which  are  incumbent  upon  him:  yet  if  in  which  men  are  accustomed  to  violate 
his  children,  who  remain  in  his  house  this  precept.  Some  open, others  more  con- 
and  subject  to  his  direction,  shall  ne-  cealed.  Some  do  it  boldly  in  defiance  ot 
gleet  to  perform  their  duty,  he  is  an-  all  authority,  others  with  many  misgiv- 
swerable,  and  accountable  to  God  for  ings  for  want  ot  sufficieiit  consideration, 
such  neglect.  If  a  master  shall  himself  It  will  not  be  disputed  that  they  are 
endeavour  to  comply  with  the  command-  guilty  of  a  violation  of_the  Sabbath,  who 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  suffer  his  though  they  may  have  been  engaged  in 
servants,  or  apprentices,  to  be  employed  their  devotions  in  the  morning,  in  the  at- 
in  any  improper  manner,  he  stands  ternoon  ride  into  the  country,  or  take 
chargeable  for  their  offences,  and  will  a  walk  for  their  amusement,  or  go  to 
have  to  account  to  God  for  having  per-  some  fasiiionable  place  ot  resort,  and 
mitted  them  to  violate  his  command,  openly  and  avowedly  seek  their  own 
Nay  more,  if  a  magistrate  who  is  charg-  pleasure.  Those  have  not  the  fear  of 
ed  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  God  before  their  eyes,  they  riot  in  the 
this  among  the  number  to  enforce  the  day  time,  and  are  bold  in  their  impiety, 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  day;  shall  There  are  others  however  not  ready  to 
wink  at  its  violation,  and  pass  by  offen-  go  such  lengths  in  wickedness,  who  will 
ces  which  come  under  his  own  observa-  endeavour  to  preserve  the  appearance 
tion,  he  is  guilty  of  a  double  crime,  of  being  religious,  who  will  go  to  a  place 
treachery  to  his  6o<l,  whose  minister  he  of  worsliip  at  the  stated  periods,  and  re- 
is  to  execute  justice,  and  unfaithfulness  main  at  home  during  the  intermediate 
to  his  country,  which  lias  entrusted  into  time.  These  certainly  have  some  re- 
his  hands  the  enforcement  of  her  laws.||spect  for  piety;  but  may  be  it  is  only 
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respect.  Do  they  go  to  church  for 
their  own  pleasure,  or  to  worship  God. 
Do  they  remain  at  home  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves  in  private,  or  to  read  and  medi¬ 
tate,  and  to  pray.  It  is  the  motive, 
which  determines  the  moral  character 
of  the  conduct.  If  we  seek  our  own 
pleasure,  no  matter  in  what  way,  whe-^ 
ther  in  hearing  sermons  or  in  walking 
in  the  fields,  we  are  equally  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  the  Sabbath.  The  day  of 
the  Lord  is  to  be  kept  holy,  and  no¬ 
thing  short  of  an  holy  service  cm  be  ac¬ 
cepted. 

3.  Lastly,  we  must  not  speak  our  own 
words  upon  the  Lord’s  day.  How  com¬ 
prehensive  is  this  injunction?  How  cal¬ 
culated  to  guard  the  due  observance  of 
this  divine  command?  Not  only  must 
our  outward  actions  be  conformed  to 
the  will  of  God,  but  our  wortls,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  index  of  our 
thoughts,  must  also  be  holy.  We  must 
not  speak  our  own  words,  i.  e.  It  will  be 
a  breach  of  the  commandment,  to  con¬ 
verse  about  our  own  business.  To  tell 
of  circumstances  which  aftfect  our  indi¬ 
vidual  interests,  or  to  speak  to  one  an¬ 
other  upon  any  other  subject  than  such 
as  may  be  connected  with  the  exercises 
of  religion.  Nay,  we  may  talk  about  re¬ 
ligion,  and  yet  be  guilty.  Much  of  the 
religious  conversation  of  some  persons, 
consists  in  disputing  about  doctrines, 
in  criticising  sermons,  and  in  condemn¬ 
ing  those  who  differ  from  them  in  their 
religious  opinions.  This  may  be  called 
religious  conversation,  but  it  is  so  far 
from  being  suitable  to  the  holy  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  sabbath,  that  it  is  highly  im¬ 
proper  at  any  other  season.  Our  words 
like  our  actions  should  be  holy,  and  both 
express  the  disposition  of  the  heart.  It 
will  be  in  vain  for  us  to  endeavour  to 
keep  this  commandment,  while  our  hearts 
remain  unchanged,  and  sin  is  allowed  to 
reign  in  our  mortal  bodies.  If  it  were 
possible  to  conform  in  external  duties  to 
what  the  law  of  God  requires,  still  un¬ 
less  the  heart  be  right,  no  service  could 
be  acceptable.  Prayers  from  the  wick¬ 
ed,  who  willingly  remain  in  their  sins, 
are  an  abomination  to  the  liord,  and 
praises  if  they  be  sounded  from  unsanc¬ 
tified  lips,  are  an  offence  against  him  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  A  converted 
heart  is  the  only  security  for  holiness  of 
life.  The  tree  must  be  made  good  be¬ 


fore  it  will  bear  good  fruit;  the  fountaim 
cleansed  ere  we  can  expect  pure  water. 

i 

ON  POPULAR  PREACHING. 

It  is  said,  that  in  the  public  courts  and 
legislative  assemblies  oi  Great  Britain,  a 
speaker  is  not  heard  with  patience  who 
does  not  confine  himself  strictly  to  the 
subject  under  consideration,  and  adapt 
his  manner  to  the  dignified  method  which 
there  prevails.  The  noble  gift  of  speech, 
profit  and  not  pleasure  being  the  object, 

IS  there  confined  within  its  proper  limits; 
the  understanding  is  to  be  addressed, 
and  keeping  this  in  view,  no  speaker  will  I 
be  tolerated  who  ventures  to  leave  the| 
path  of  argument,  to  play  the  fool  with  1 
the  sensibilities  of  human  nature.  Would  ^ 
it  not  be  well  if  something  of  the  same 
habit  prevailed  in  every  country,  with 
respect  to  public  preaching?  As  it  is  an 
acceeded  principle  in  theologv,  that  the 
lieart  is  to  be  assailed  througli  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  understanding,  might  it  not 
be  well  to  have  some  such  general  prin¬ 
ciple  to  regulate  the  exercises  of  the  pul¬ 
pit? 

Two  causes  may  be  supposed  to  have 
operated  to  establish  .the  practice  which 
prevails  in  England.  The  amount  of 
business  to  be  transacted  would  neces- 
I  sari ly  make  them  economical  of  time; 

I  and  the  persons  to  be  addressed  in  their 
!  public  bodies,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  tinsel  of  li¬ 
terature,  when  they  had  been  selected  to 
fiil  these  places  on  account  of  their  su¬ 
perior  attainments.  Both  of  these  rea¬ 
sons  would  apply  to  preaching".  The 
time  which  a  minister  of  Christ  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  address  his  people  on  the  momen¬ 
tous  truths  of  the  Gospel,  is  so  short, 
that  it  becomes  him  to  improve  every  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  inculcation  of  some  impor¬ 
tant  doctrine.  If  instead  of  leading  them 
up  the  steep  and  rugged  mount  of  truth, 
encouraging  the  weak,  and  restraining 
those  who  are  disposed  to  wander,  he 
goes  before  his  flock  to  cull  the  flowers 
and  ramble  in  the  fields  below%  he  may 
secure  their  favour  and  be  esteemed  for 
the  pleasure  he  has  afforded;  yet  it  is  no 
difficult  matter  to  fortel,  what  will  be  the 
consequences  both  as  they  respect  the 
pastor  and  the  people.  So  again,  although 
the  Gospel  be  addressed  to  all,  and  is  no^ 
particularly  designed  for  the  learned,  yc^ 
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it  treats  upon  subjects  demanding  pro¬ 
found  attention,  and  requiring  all  the 
cool  and  deliberate  investigation  w^hich 
can  ever  be  necessary  in  courts  or  coun¬ 
cils*  The  state  of  mind  in  which  a  sin¬ 
ful  being  should  listen  to  a  message  from 
heaven,  proposing  the  terms  of  reconci¬ 
liation,  is  as  foreign  from  the  indulgence 
of  a  vain  and  fastidious  taste,  as  timt  in 
which  a  judge  would  listen  in  a  cause  in¬ 
volving  the  highest  interests,  or  a  legis¬ 
lator  to  an  argument  upon  some  point  of 
national  importance. 

In  preaching,  the  great  end  should  be 
religious  instruction,  the  communication 
of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  such  man¬ 
ner,  as  shall  make  the  deepest  impres¬ 
sion,  and  produce  the  most  lasting  effects. 
The  aF-ctions  are  no  doubt  concerned; 
ultimaidy,  they  are  principally  concern¬ 
ed  in  the  work  of  religion;  but  we  con¬ 
ceive  religious  affections  can  only  be 
produced  by  the  divine  blessing  accom¬ 
panying  the  exercises  of  the  understand¬ 
ing.  There,  are,  it  is  true,  many  effects 
produced  upon  the  human  constitution, 
through  the  influence  of  sympathy,  like 
the  instincts  of  animals,  which  have  no 
immediate  connexion  with  the  mind. 
Parental  tenderness,  generous  feeling, 
compassion  for  the  distressed,  are  of  this 
kind,  but  they  deserve  not  the  name  of 
affections.  The  preacher  may  play  up¬ 
on  these  through  all  the  varied  changes 
of  nature,  and  never  produce  a  single 
religious  impression;  he  may  be  sought 
after  by  admiring  crowds,  and  have  his 
name  enrolled  upon  the  pillar  of  popu¬ 
lar  eloquence,  and  be  no  more  ,  entitled 
to  the  commendation  of  the  wise  and 
good,  than  the  hero  of  the  drama,  who 
•  can  also  at  pleasure  call  forth  the  willing 
tear,  and  raise  the  natural  emotion.  Re¬ 
ligion  has  to  do  with  the  affections  only 
as  they  are  the  willing  exercises  of  mind, 
called  forth  by  the  determinations  of  the 
understanding,  and  not  dancing  attend¬ 
ance  upon  gestures,  tropes,  and  figures. 

He  is  accounted,  by  the  world,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  preacher  who  can  most  success¬ 
fully  please  a  congregation;  who  has  the 
art  of  presenting  tlie  truths  of  the  Gros- 
pel,  which  in  their  nature  are  humiliating, 
and  calculated  to  excite  the  opposition 
of  unconverted  men,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
interest  their  feelings  and  gratify  their 
taste.  Let  a  man  prepare  his  public  ex¬ 
ercises  for  the  pulpit  with  a  view  to  per¬ 


sonal  display,  study  well  his  attitudes, 
and  mark  the  emphatic  word  in  every 
sentence,  to  give  his  eloquence  its  full 
effect;  let  him  cull  his  flowers  from  clas¬ 
sic  ground,  and  strew  the  way  of  life 
with  roses,  he  will  be  sure  to  find  admi¬ 
rers,  and  will  run  his  round  of  popular 
applause.  But  is  this  the  way  to  preachT 
the  Gospel?  Is  this  a  method  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  solemn  truths  therein  re¬ 
vealed,  and  which  tlie  messenger  of  Christ 
is  sen't  to  proclaim?  Let  the  great  Apos¬ 
tle  of  the  Gentiles  answer,  “Do  I  seek 
to  please  men?  for  if  I  yet  pleased  men, 

I  sliould  not  be  the  servant  of  Christ.^’ 
Wecannot  better  express  our  own  opinion 
upon  thi^  subject,  than  in  the  words  of 
the  eloquent  Chalmers;  speaking  of  a 
clergyman  of  fashionable  accomplish¬ 
ments,  but  without  the  grace  of  God,  he 
says — “  If  he,  on  the  one  hand,  proudly 
conceiving  the  sufficiency  to  be  in  him¬ 
self,  enters,  with  aspiring  confidence,  in¬ 
to  the  field  of  argument,  and  thinks  that 
he  is  to  carry  all  before  him  by  a  series 
of  invincible  demonstrations;  or  if  his 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  ever  ready  to 
be  set  in  motion  by  the  idle  impulse  of 
novelty,  or  to  be  seduced  by  the  glare  of 
human  accomplishments,  come  in  troop¬ 
ing  multitudes  around  him,  and  hang  on 
the  eloquence  of  his  lips,  or  the  wisdom 
of  his  able  and  profound  understanding; 
a  more  unchristian  attitude  cannot  be 
conceived,  nor  shall  we  venture  to  com¬ 
pute  the  weekly  accumulation  of  guilt 
which  may  come  upon  the  parties,  where 
such  a  business  as  this  is  going  on.  How 
little  must  the  presence  of  God  be  felt 
in  that  place,  where  the  high  functions 
of  the  pulpit  are  degraded  into  a  stipu¬ 
lated  exchange  of  entertainment  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  admiration  on  ti)e  other; 
and  surely  it  were  a  sight  to  make  an¬ 
gels  weep,  when  a  weak  and  vapouring 
mortal,  surrounded  by  his  fellow  sinners, 
and  hastening  to  the  same  grave  and 
judgment  along  with  them,  finds  it  a 
dearer  object  to  his  bosom  to  regale  his 
hearers  by  the  exhibition  of  himself,  than 
to  do  in  plain  earnest  the  work  of  his 
master,  and  urge  on  the  business  of  re¬ 
pentance  and  faith,  by  the  impressive 
simplicities  of  the  Gospel.” 

There  are  many  particular  excellen¬ 
cies  which  ought  to  be  united  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  minister  of  Christ.  He  should 
be  a  man  of  unquestioned  piety,  not  only 
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free  from  censure,  but,  like  the  wife  of 
Ceesar,  free  from  suspicion.  He  should 
manifest  the  spirit  of  his  profession  in 
his  public  and  private  ministrations,  “al¬ 
ways  bearing  about  in  the  body,  the  dy¬ 
ing  of  the  Lord  Jesus;”  He  should  be 
well  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  in  such  auxiliary  branches  of  human 
learning,  as  may  enable  him  better  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  sacred  text;  and  in  teach¬ 
ing,  should  endeavour  so  to  state  his  sub¬ 
ject  as  to  be  understood  by  the  unlearn¬ 
ed  as  well  as  the  learnea.  He  should 
study  and  prepare  himself  under  a  sense 
of  his  own  insufficiency,  looking  unto 
God  continually  for  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  remem¬ 
bering,  that  though  “  Paul  plant,  and 
Apollos  water,  it  is  God  alone  that  giv- 
eth  the  increase.”  But  a  person  may  be 
all  this,  and  still  no  way  popular;  he  may 
continue  for  a  course  of  years  mourning 
over  the  desolations  of  Zion,  preaching 
to  the  walls,  and  in  a  great  measure  un¬ 
heard  by  those  to  whom  he  brings  the 
word  of  salvation.  There  may  be  a  “lit¬ 
tle  flock,”  whose  hearts  the  Lord  has 
opened  to  receive  the  truth,  who  will  at¬ 
tend  upon  the  ministrations  of  such  a 
•pastor;  and  who,  in  their  simplicity,  will 
love  the  man  who  faithfully,  though  plain; 
ly,  preaches  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There 
may  be  some  who  think  it  reasonable  that 
piety  should  be  indulged,  and  that  the 
members  of  Christ’s  body  should  have  a 
spiritual  guide  to  go  before  them,  whose 
“  voice  they  know,”  and  in  whom  they 
feel  a  perfect  confidence.  Yet  the  great¬ 
er  proportion,  the  multitude  who  seek 
their  own  gratification,  will  prefer  the 
glare  and  glitter  of  the  moment,  to  the 
most  solid  and  substantial  edification. 
This  being  the  case,  the  question  may 
often  suggest  itself  to  the  mind>  of  the 
faithful  clergvman — ^how  he  shall  best 
subserve  the  end  of  his  ministry?  He 
would  gladly  induce  his  people  to  come 
and  hear  him,  when  he  has  a  message 
from  God  to  deliver,  touching  their  eter¬ 
nal  interests.  He  would,  by  every  law¬ 
ful  expedient,  win  them  over  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness.  He  is  per¬ 
haps  tempted  to  adopt  the  popular  style, 
to  introduce  into  the  pulpit  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  stage,  and  try  to  extort  from 
tlie  admiration  of  his  congregation,  that 
which  he  could  not  expect  from  its  piety. 
But  then  the  thought  occurs— what  use¬ 


ful  purpose  will  hereby  be  answered? 
Suppose  the  church  is  filled,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  regularly  attend  upon  the  Lord’s  day 
to  be  amused,  will  this  promote  the  cause 
of  Christ?  Will  they  be  any  more  likely 
to  embrace  the  truth,  and  become  the 
follow^crs  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus? 
Or  while  this  experiment  is  making,  what 
will  become  of  the  sheep  of  the  flock?  how 
will  they  relish  this  frippery  of  speech, 
while  their  souls  are  hungering  for  the 
substantial  nourishment  of  the  word? 
These  latter  considerations  determine 
his  conduct;  he  gives  up  the  idea  of  seek¬ 
ing  to  accommodate  his  ministry  to  the 
dispositions  of  men,  weeps  for  their  de¬ 
termined  impenitency,  and  henceforth 
resolves,  in  simplicity  and  godly  since¬ 
rity,  to  preach  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cru¬ 
cified. 

A  desire  of  popularity  is  the  rock  up¬ 
on  which  thousands  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands,  in  every  age,  have  continued  to 
split.  To  please  men,  and  obtain  their 
approbation,  many,  who  might  have  been 
able  ministers  ot  Jesus  Christ,  have  be¬ 
come  indifferent  in  his  cause,  and  hinder¬ 
ed  the  work  which  they  professed  to  pro¬ 
mote.  Convinced  of  the  danger  to  which 
those  wdll  ever  be  exposed  who  give  way 
to  this  temptation,  and  alarmed  for  the 
consequences  to  which  such  a  course  of 
ministerial  labour  inevitably  tend,  we 
would  raise  a  beacon  and  erect  our  feeble 
light,  to  warn  the  young  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  from  this  fatal  shore.  A  desire  of 
popularity,  is  the  grave  of  spiritual  en¬ 
terprise;  it  turns  the  heart  away  from 
God,  weans  the  affections  from  heavenly 
things,  and  substitutes,  in  the  place  of  a 
desire  to  promMe  the  divine  glory,  an 
unhallowed  disposition  to  advance  our 


own. 

“  Jin  Extract  from  a  Review  in  one  of 
the  early  volumes  of  the  Christian  Ob- 
server,  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Sir 
William  Scott,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  relative  to  the  non-residence  of 
the  Clergy.  The  part  which  we  have 
extracted  contains  some  very  just  ob¬ 
servations  upon  a  proper  estimate  of 
the  Clerical  character.** 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  es-r 
timate  which  Sir  William  Scott  seems 
to  have  formed  of  clerical  respectability, 
we  shall  trouble  our  readers  with  a  few 
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jjfreliminary  remarks.  A  lai^e  propor¬ 
tion  of  mankind,  in  determining  their, 
path  of  duty,  scarcely  look  beyond  the 
opinions  which  are  current  in  the  socie- 
tj  to  which  they  belong.  Those  opinions 
form  their  code  of  morals;  and  that,  which 
is  the  object  of  general  commendation, 
is  their  standard  of  excellence.  Even 
such  as  think  for  themselves  are  gene¬ 
rally  much  biassed,  by  the  prevailing 
sentiments  among  those  whom  they  es¬ 
teem  the  more  respectable  part  of  the 
community.  Hence  it  becomes  impor¬ 
tant,  that  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  those 
opinions,  which  have  obtained  general 
currency,  and  are  closely  connected  with 
religion,  should  be  carefully  canvassed 
by  the  Christian  Observer. 

Let  us  then  inquire  what  is  common¬ 
ly  thought,  by  the  higher  ranks  of  socie¬ 
ty,  to  constitute  respectability  in  a  cler¬ 
gyman.  When  in  a  well-bred  company 

the  reverend  Mr. - is  said  to  be  a 

most  respectable  man,  the  idea  almost 
always  intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  that 
he  is  regular  in  his  conduct,  decorous  in 
his  manners,  loyal  in  his  politics,  and 
possessed  of  a  competent  share  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Some  negative  qualifications  are 
also  comprised  in  the  character  intended 
to  be  given  of  him;  and  we  must  under¬ 
stand,  that  he  is  not  troublesome  to  his 
parish,  or  to  his  neighbours,  by  uncom¬ 
mon  zeal  or  strictness;  and  that  he  is 
not  singular  in  his  opinions,  or  in  his  pro¬ 
ceedings.  If  he  has  published  any  learn¬ 
ed  woii,  whether  on  the  subject  of  reli¬ 
gion  or  not,  its  supposed  merits  will  be 
considered  as  proportionally  raising  his 
character. 

Now  is  the  above  a  faithful  picture  of 
clerical  respectability?  Do  we  recognise 
in  it  the  most  prominent  features  oi  the 
*  character  drawn  by  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epis¬ 
tles  to  Timothy  and  to  Titus;  and  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  spiiit  and  conduct  of 
that  great  Apostle  himself?  The  gen¬ 
tleman  who  is  characterised  as  most  re¬ 
spectable,  is  thought  fully  entitled  to  the 
praise  bestowed  on  him,  though  he  has 
seldom  testified  “publicly,’’  and  never 
•*from  house  to  house”  in  his  jparish,  “re- 
.pentance  towards  God  and  laith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ:”  though  he  has  by  no 
means  watched  over  the  souls  of  his  pa¬ 
rishioners,  “as  one  who  is  to  give  ac¬ 
count:”  though  instead  of  being  “instant 
in  season,  out  of  season,”  he  has  in  truth 


never  been  instant  at  all:  though  instead 
of  sympathising  with  the  state  of  his  pa¬ 
rishioners,  he  has  seen  indifference  and 
worldly-mindedness  prevail  among  them, 
without  his  rest  being  broken,  or  his  peace 
disturbed;  and  has  never  felt  serious  alarm 
on  this  account,  except  when  the  Bap- 
i  tists,  or  the  Methodists,  have  threatened 
an  inroad  into  his  parish:  and  though,  in¬ 
stead  of  declaring  to  his  flock  “the  whole 
counsel  of  God,”  he  has  no  sound  or  dis¬ 
tinct  knowledge  of  it  himself.  Nay,  so 
far  are  these  endowments  of  the  true  mi¬ 
nister  of  Christ  from  being  thought  by 
the  higher  classes,  necessary  for  a  cler¬ 
gyman,  that  he,  who  possesses  them,  must 
not  expect  to  be  honoured  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  respectable:  at  least,  that  epi¬ 
thet  will  not  be  applied  to  him  with  any 
cordiality. 

In  this  view  of  the  public  opinion,  we 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  speech  now 
under  review.  Sir  William  Scott  stands 
forth  as  the  friend  of  the  clergy;  and  he 
recommends  them  to  the  favour  of  par¬ 
liament  by  the  following  description  of 
their  ments. 

“  Their  profession,  in  all  countries,  is 
of  most  important  use  to  society,  and  its 
general  utility  depends  upon  its  general 
estimation.  In  this  country  it  is  an  emi¬ 
nent  order  of  the  state;  it  has  always 
stood  by  the  state  with  firmness,  and  in 
no  times  more  meritoriously  than  in  the 
present.  The  individuals  are,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  them,  men  of  learned,  and 
many  of  them  of  elegant  education.  Li¬ 
terature,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  has 
been  in  no  country  so  largely  indebted 
to  its  clergy.  Many  of  them  are  taken 
from  among  the  best  and  most  respected 
families  of  our  country;  and  it  is,  on  all 
accounts,  religious,  moral,  and  political, 
anxiously  to  be  wished,  that  the  families 
of  our  gentry  should  continue  to  supply 
a  large  proportion  of  our  clergy,  ouch 
men  are  not  the  subjects  of  an  extreme 
and  overstrained  legislation.”  &c.  &c. 


(p.  54.) 

In  the  above  eulogium,  the  clergy  re¬ 
ceive  the  praise  of  political  importance, 
loyalty,  respectable  parentage,  good¬ 
breeding,  and,  above  all,  of  learning  both 
useful  and  ornamental.  But  an  absolute 
silence  is  observed  on  those  higher  points, 
essential  to  the  character  of  the  true  mi¬ 
nister  of  Christ.  Sir  William  says  not 
a  word  of  their  deep  and  sound  know- 
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ledge  of  Christianity;  of  their  keepinjr 
themselves  “unspotted  from  the  world;” 
of  their  devotedness  to  the  duties  of  their 
profession;  of  their  unM  earied  labours  to 
win  souls  to  Christ;  or  of  the  success  of 
those  labours.  All  that  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  Christian  minister  is,  in  the 
baronet’s  description,  a  blank;  and  what 
is  supplemental,  or  adventitious  and 
wholly  extrinsic,  is  made  the  exclusive 
subject  of  praise.  We  mean  no  offence 
to  8ir  William  Scott;  but  we  cannot  help 
remarking,  that  his  eulogy  of  our  clergy, 
is,  mutatis  mutandis,  very  much  of  a 
piece  Avith  that  pronounced  by  Mr.  Fox 
en  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Other  parts  of  the  pamphlet  prove, 
that  Sir  William  Scott  did  not  confine 
himself  to  points  which  he  has  selected 
as  the  grounds  of  his  panegyric,  and  omit 
noticing  those  which  are  still  more  es¬ 
sential  to  clerical  excellence,  from  any 
apprehension  that  the  real  character  of 
our  clergy  would  not  warrant  higher 
praise.  The  tenor  of  his  pamphlet  evin¬ 
ces,  that  he  did  not  conceive  that  higher 
praise  was  to  be  attained:  this  particu¬ 
larly  appears  in  pages  43,  44,  and  45  of 
his  speech.  He  is  there  pleading  for  a 
disparity  of  income  among  the  clergy; 
ana  recommends  it  from  a  consideration 
of  the  beneficial  effects  found  to  result 
froai  it  in  the  English  Church,  and  of  the 
evils  which  flow  irom  equality  of  income 
in  the  Scotch  and  foreign  Protestant 
Churches.  And  what  are  the  circum¬ 
stances  on  which  he  dwells?  He  expa¬ 
tiates  on  the  advantages  derived  from 
disparity  of  income,  as  it  affects  good 
breeding  and  literature;  but  he  says  not 
a  word  on  the  effects  which  would  be 
produced  by  equality  or  disparity  of  in¬ 
come,  in  the  more  essential  points  of  the 
true  clerical  character;  except  what  may 
be  implied  in  his  observation^  that  if  the 
clergy  were  ill-bred  they  would  be  in 
danger  of  being  “  infected  by  a  popular 
fondness  for  some  one  or  other  species  of 
a  gross,  a  factious,  and  a  fanatical  reli¬ 
gion.”  In  speaking  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  he  remarks, 

“  That  their  harvest  of  literature  has 
been  principally  produced  within  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years;  within  which  time, 

I  understand,  a  more  liberal  provision 
has  been  made  for  their  clergy.  Sir,  I 
presume,  that  I  state  a  fact  that  is  gene¬ 
rally  admitted,  and  from  the  revolution 


downwards  till  that  time,  the  clergy  of 
Scotland  had  not  taken  a  distinguished 
share  in  the  literary  occupations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  even  in  those  of  a  tneological  na¬ 
ture.  They  have  amply  paid  up  their 
arrears,  and  their  country  has,  in 
part  at  least,  paid  up  its  arrears  to 
them,  of  a  due  and  honourable  mainte¬ 
nance.” 

The  baronet  rests  his  whole  argument 
on  literature;  and  neither  inquires,  nor 
shows  the  smallest  symptoms  of  thinking 
of  the  inquiry,  what  change  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  Scotch  Church  of  late, 
with  respect  to  the  radical  and  essential 
branches  of  the  ministerial  character  and 
office.  Had  he  instituted  such  an  inqui¬ 
ry,  w^e  fear  he  w^ould  have  found,  that  the 
increase  of  income  and  of  literature  in 
the  church,  had  been  attended  by  an  evi¬ 
dent  decrease  of  sound  orthodoxy,  and 
of  spirituality  and  simplicity  of  charac¬ 
ter  among  the  ministers;  and  of  zeal, 
industry,  and  success,  in  their  parochial 
labours.* 

Eminence  in  literature,  if  not  carried 
too  far,  does  not  only  adorn  a  church, 
but  is  highly  useful  to  it;  especially  if 
the  studies  of  the  clergy  have  been  chief¬ 
ly  confined  to  branches  of  science  of  a 
theological  nature.  But  in  comparing 
the  state  of  a  church  at  different  periods, 
to  lay  the  whole  stress  on  its  improve¬ 
ment  or  decline  in  literature,  is  to  rea¬ 
son,  as  might  easily  be  shown,  on  very 
unscriptural  grounds. 

Sir  William  reasons  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  when  he  speaks  of  foreign  Protes¬ 
tant  Churches  in  page  45. 

“  This  I  may  venture  to  say,  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  position,  that  the  general  effect  of 
an  equality  and  mediocrity  of  provision, 
is  to  produce  an  equality  and  mediocrity 
of  talent;  and,  I  think,  I  do  not  misre¬ 
present  in  saying,  that  it  has  had  some 
such  effect  upon  the  foreign  Protestant 
Churches,  w  lien  I  refer  what  they  have 
produced  to  any  comparison  with  the 
splendour  of  the  literary  fame  of  the 
Church  of  England.” 

Here  also  literature,  and  literary  ta¬ 
lents,  are  the  first  objects  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam’s  attention.  Nay,  he  appears  to 


*  It  will  not  be  supposed  that  we  mean  to 
state  this  fact  as  forming  an  objection  to  the 
measure  (a  measure,  in  every  point  of  view, 
desirable)  of  making  a  competent  provision 
for  all  the  parochial  clergy. 
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think,  that  the  great  field  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  talents  of  the  clergy  is,  nor 
in  parochial  instruction,  admonition,  ex¬ 
hortation,  and  reproof,  but  in  literature. 
This  conclusion  seems  to  be  fairly  war¬ 
ranted  from  his  adverting  to  no  employ¬ 
ment  of  their  talents  but  in 'literature; 
and  from  his  confining  his  view  to  that 
species  of  talent,  which  is  called  forth 
and  nourished  by  possessing,  or  rather 
by  aspiring  to,  large  clerical  incomes. 
Literary  talents  may  be  thus  promoted; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  no 
clergyman  ever  became  a  more  active, 
honest,  and  useful  labourer  in  his  parish, 
from  his  income  being  affluent  rather  than 
moderate;  and  it  is  still  less  likely,  that 
any  such  effect  would  be  produced  by 
his  aspiring  to  high  and  lucrative  prefer¬ 
ment. 

The  opinions,  on  which  we  have  now 
been  commenting,  are  those  of  a  man  of 
high  ciiaracter,  great  ability,  great  expe¬ 
rience,  and  great  connexions.  We  fear 
they  must  be  considered  as  a  fair  simple 
of  those,  which  are  very  generally  en¬ 
tertained  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moves, 
and  in  the  assembly  which  he  addressed 
in  delivering  them.  We  have,  therefore, 
read  them  with  much  concern.  Opinions 
so  sanctioned  are  likely  to  produce  an 
extensive  effect  among  our  clergy;  and 
every  man  who  thinks  them  calculated 
to  convert  the  ministers  of  the  blessed 
Gospel  into  little  more  than  patterns  of 
good  manners  to  the  lower  orders,  en- 
ines  of  state,  and  repositories  and  ve- 
icles  of  science,  will  do  well  to  coun¬ 
teract  their  influence. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  extreme 
jealousy,  with  which  ministers  of  Christ 
should  listen  to  views  of  the  clerical  cha¬ 
racter  so  much  at  variance  with  those, 
which  the  Scriptures  hold  forth.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  a  clergyman  altogether 
to  resist  the  undue  influence  of  the  opi¬ 
nions  of,  what  is  commonly  called,  the 
more  respectable  part  of  the  community; 
especially  when  those  opinions  are  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  avowed  sentiments  of  emi¬ 
nent  and  illustrious  individuals.  But  if 
he  means,  indeed,  to  tread  in  the  steps 
of  his  lord  and  master:  if  he  really  wish¬ 
es  to  be  one  of  those  who  are  not  of  the 
world,  but  are  chosen  out  of  the  world  to 
testify  the  Gospel  of  tlie  grace  of  God,” 
John  XV.  19,  Acts  xx.  24.  let  him.  beware 
of  courting  the  world’s  applause,  and  of 


being  swayed  by  the  world’s  opinions. 
Let  him  learn  from  God,  and  not  from 
man,  what  are  the  pri"*.7ary  duties  of  a 
Christian  minister,  and  what  ought  to  be 
his  great  aim,  and  his  constant  endea¬ 
vour.  The  word  of  God  will  inform  him, 
that  decorous  manners,  and  decent  ex¬ 
ternal  conduct  and  literature,  demand 
the  attention  of  a  clergyman;  but  it  will 
also  convince  him,  that  these  have,  by 
iio  means,  the  first  claims  to  his  atten- 
ion.  He  will  find  that  his  great  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  take  heed  unto  himself,  and 
unto  the  flock  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  made  him  an  overseer,  (how  awful  a 
charge!)  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  which 
he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood. 
Acts  XX.  28.  With  this  object  truly  at 
heart,  he  will  shun  the  snare  laid  for  him 
by  the  false  opinions  of  clerical  duty  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  great  mass  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  bow  to  no  authority  but 
that  of  his  Bible. 

We  will  conclude  our  review  witfi 
some  admirable' lines  from  our  great  mo¬ 
dern  poet  Cowper,  on  the  character  and 
duties  of  ministers  of  Christ.  Most  of 
our  readers  have,  we  doubt  not,  seen  and 
admired  them;  but  few  will  dislike  to 
have  them  brought  under  their  view 
again. 

I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  warm, 

Whose  bands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine,  and  whose 
life. 

Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof 
That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause. 

Would  1  describe  a  preacher,  such  as  Paul, 

U'ere  he  on  earth,  would  bear,  approve,  and  owB, 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me.  I  would  trace 
His  master-strokes,  and  draw  from  bis  design. 

I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere; 

In  doctrine  uncorrupt;  in  language  plain. 

And  plain  in  manner;  decent,  solemo,  chaste, 

And  natural  in  gesture;  much  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  bis  awful  charge. 

And  anxiQus  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too;  aflectionate  in  look, 

And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men. 

There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth:  there  standi 
The  legate  of  the  skies!  His  theme  divine. 

His  ofiice  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 

By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders;  and  by  him,  in  strains  as  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  Gospel  whispers  peace. 

He  stablishes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak, 
Reclaims  the  wand’rer,  binds  the  broken  heait, 
And,  arm’d  himself  in  panoply  complete 
i)f  beav’nry  temper,  furnishes  with  arms. 

Bright  as  his  own,  aad  trains,  by  eveiy  ride 
Of  holy  discipline,  to  glorious  war, 

The  sacramental  host  of  God’s  elect 
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Professor  Tumer^s  Introductory  dis-  become  the  prey  of  the  indolent  or  the 
course,  delivered  at  JVew  Haven,  at  weak?  The  supposition  is  contrary  to 
the  opening  of  the  General  Theologi-  analogy.  But  it  may  be  objected,  that 
cal  J^eminary  of  the  Protestant  Epis-  the  argument  is  inconclusive,  because  the 
copal  Church.  cases  are  dissimilar;  that  in  all  the  de- 

We  would  gladly  present  our  readers  partments  noticed,  the  Creator  hath  left 
with  the  whole  of  this  interesting  and  man  to  his-  native  powers,  thus  intima- 
able  discourse,  but  will  be  prevented  for  ting  the  necessity  of  exerting  them; 
want  of  room.  The  following  extracts  whereas,  in  the  science  of  theology,  the 
will  probably  excite  a  desire  in  the  rea-  use  of  those  powers  is  supersedea  by  a 
der  to  see  the  whole  in  another  form.  revelation.  The  difference  is  acknow- 
The  Rev.  Professor,  commences  his  ledged,  but  it  does  not  destroy  the  force 
discourse  by  assuming  the  proposition  of  the  argument.  Without  a  revelation, 
that  an  able  ministry  is  essential  to  the  perhaps  no  religious  truth  could  be  cer- 
prosperity  of  the  church.  He  then  pro-  tainly  and  satisfactorily  demonstrated, 
ceeds  to  consider  what  such  ability  com-  and  p.erhapsno  nation  exists  that  does  not 
prehends.  Ist,  Piety,  under  which  head  directly  or  indirectly  derive  from  reve- 
there  are  many  sound  and  judicious  ob-  lation  some  present  benefit.  But  to  en- 
servations.  2.  Sufficiency  of  learning,  joy  its  full  advantages,  we  must  make 
upon  which  he  remarks,  the  volume  in  which  it  is  contained  the 

“  Tlie  present  period  is  distinguished  subject  of  careful  examination.  The  ob- 
for  improvements  in  the  arts,  and  for  the  jection  would  be  valid,  and  the  argu- 
advances  that  are  making  in  literature,  ment  from  analogy  inconclusive,  were 
Can  any  sufficient  reason  be  given  why  it  true  that  the  revelation  which  God 
theology  should  not  keep  pace  with  these  hath  given  us  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
advances?  As  a  subject  of  speculation  leave  no  room  for  any  exertions  at  all 
merely,  it  constitutes  the  noblest  depor-  on  our  part,  in  order  to  understand  and 
ment  of  science,  embraces  objects  the  embrace  it.  How  far  such  a  supposition 
mostinterestingtothe  human  mind.  True,  is  admissible,  will  be  seen  from  the  na- 
it  is  not  like  other  sciences,  dependent  ture  and  circumstances  of  the  revelation; 
for  its  development  on  mental  exertion,  and  hence  we  are  furnished  with  ano- 
since  it  claims  a  much  more  exalted  ori-  ther  argument  in  defence  of  the  position 
gin:but  while  metaphysics,  the  principles  to  be  supported. 

of  philosophy  and  reasoning,  history,  phi-  Divine  revelation  embraces  subjects, 

lology,  and  indeed  every  branch  of  learn-  which,  while  they  are  important  to  our 
ing,may  be  considered  as  subsidiary  to  it,  interests,  are  vast  and  unbounded  in 
theology  itself  will  properly  be  regarded  their  nature,  and  not  to  be  perfectly 
as  progressive.  Whatever  therefore  may  comprehended  by  human  intellect,  even 
tend  to  put  in  a  clearer  light  any  part  of  when  all  its  energies  are  brought  into 
the  evidence  of  religion; — any  passage  of  action.  They  are  these;  the  nature,  at- 
scripture — any  doctrine  professedly  de-  tributes,  and  character  of- the  Supreme 
duced  from  it — or  any  fact  connec  ted  Being-man’s  present  unhappy  condition, 
with  the  history  of  the  church,  is  in  truth  and  the  means  of  deliverance  through  the 
an  improvement  of  the  science,  and  a  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  aid  of  the 
benefit  to  mankind.  Spirit — human  responsibility— future 

“  It  is  the  arrangement  of  Providence  judgment— everlasting  rewards  and  pun- 
that  human  efforts  shall  be  made,  in  or-  ishments.  On  these  subjects  the  Al¬ 
der  that  man  may  advance  to  that  state  mighty,  if  he  pleased,  could  have  com- 
of  things  which  constitutes  perfection,  municated  whatever  is  necessary  toman’s 
In  agriculture,  in  mechanics,  in  com-  welfare,  by  adirectrevelation  to  his  mind, 
merce,  in  whatever  relates  to  civiliza-  and  thus  indeed  have  superseded  the  ne- 
tion,  improvement  is  the  effect  of  indus-  cessity  of  any  human  exertion.  But  this 
try.  Knowledge  of  the  subject  must  be  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  do.  Nor, 
attained  by  patient  examination.  Now  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  would  such  a 
if  the  acquisition  of  the  simplest  trade  measure  have  comported  with  the  wis- 
requires  a  kind  of  learning  suited  to  its  dom  of  the  Creator;  since  by  preventing 
character,  and  not  to  be  gained  without  ,  all  exertion  on  the  part  of  man  to  examine, 
exertion,  shall  the  noblest  of  professions  il  comprehend  and  embrace  truth,  it  would 
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necessarily  destroy  that  progressive  im¬ 
provement  which  IS  so  admirably  suited 
to  lead  the  soul  to  the  perfection  of  its 
nature.  Now  the  fact  tliat  such  a  direct 
communication  is  not  made,  is  a  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  studying  that  which 
has  been  made.  And  is  this  a  trifling 
study?  No:  to  be  *  mighty  in  the  scrip¬ 
tures,*  calls  for  an  attention  somewhat 
proportioned  to  the  profound  and  inva¬ 
luable  lessons  there  to  be  learned.  All 
Christians  should  of  course  have  a  ge¬ 
neral  knowledge  of  the  holy  scriptures; 
but  I  speak  now  more  particularly  of 
those  who  have  expressed  their  deter¬ 
mination,  *out  of  the  said  scriptures  to 
instruct  the  people  committed  to  their 
charge.’  Their’s  should  be  a  critical 
and  extensive  knowledge.  This  com¬ 
prehends,  in  the  first  place,  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  languages  in  which  the 
scriptures  were  written:  and  these  are 
not  without  their  difficulties,  arising  from 
their  genius  and  antiquity.  It  compre¬ 
hends  also,  an  ability  to  explain  the  sa¬ 
cred  text,  which  frequently  requires  a 
degree  of  learning  of  a  much  higher  cha¬ 
racter  than  that  which  qualifies  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  translate  it.  He  meets  with 
other  difficulties,  springing  from  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  circumstances  of  the  writer. 
These  are  to  be  removed,  by  a  compari- 
.  son  of  the  text  with  ancient  versions — 
by  an  acquaintance  with  ancient  cus¬ 
toms,  laws,  history  and  chronology,  sys¬ 
tems  of  philosophy  and  of  religion,  to  all 
which  there  is  a  constant  allusion.  It 
is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  although 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  books  do  indeed 
most  wonderfullv  exhibit  and  illustrate 
one  system  of  religious  truth;  yet  being 
written  by  different  persons,  at  different 
times,  and  under  different  circumstances, 
they  contain  apparent  discrepances, 
which,  while  they  show  that  there  was 
no  concert  among  the  writers,  and  thus 
afford  a  strong  presumption  to  the  truth 
of  their  statements,  are  often  satisfac¬ 
torily  reconciled  by  reference  to  extra¬ 
neous  sources.  With  these  sources, 
therefore,  must  the  student  form  an  ac- 

Juaintance,  if  he  would  silence  the  infi- 
el  caviller.  Natural  science  also  has 
been  found  to  illustrate  divine  truth,  and 
to  confirm  its  evidence.  In  a  word,  no 
department  of  literature  may  not  be 
made  subservient  to  theology,  and  thus 
become  useful  to  a  clergyman. 

VoL.  I.  ... _ 


Sincerity  in  the  investigation  of  truth, 
and  steadfastness  in  adhering  to  it  when 
found,  are  properties  but  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  The  prejudices  of  education 
will  not  permit  an  impartial  examination 
— the  obstinacy  of  error  will  not  look 
steadily  at  the  truth— defect  in  the 
powers  of  vision  will  not  permit  igno¬ 
rance  to  see  it— the  frenzy  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  distorts  the  objects,  and  the  views 
is  confused  and  incorrect.  From  these 
and  other  sources,  proceed  error,  heresy, 
and  schism.  The  Christian  minister  must 
be  able  to  guard  against  their  noxious 
effects.  And  this  is  not  to  be  done  with¬ 
out  learning.  The  deist  must  be  refut¬ 
ed,  and  the  truth  of  revelation  proved 
from  the  analogy  of  things,  by  the  rules 
of  moral  evidence,  and  from  historical 
testimony.  The  errors  of  those  ‘  w  ho 
profess  and  call  themselves  Christians,’ 
must  be  met  differently.  The  theologi¬ 
an  must  be  able  to  trace  their  origin, 
which  in  many  cases  will  sufficiently 
disprove  them:  here  his  knowledge  of 
history  is  put  in  requisition.  He  must 
follow  them  up  to  the  corrupt  tempers 
from  which  in  general  they  have  origina¬ 
ted:  and  here  acquaintance  with  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  is  necessary.  But  chiefly 
must  he  be  able  to  wield  against  them 
“  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
word  of  God;”  and  by  a  bold  and  dex¬ 
terous  use  of  this  holy  weapon,  be  com¬ 
petent  to  “  contend  for  the  faith.”  And 
is  all  this  to  be  done  without  learning? 
On  the  contrarv,  so  indispensible  is  it, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  before  the 
complete  establishment  of  his  church, 
thought  proper  to  communicate,  by  mi¬ 
racle,  the  gifts  of  tongues  and  of  know  ¬ 
ledge.*  Will  it  be  said,  that  he  who 
was  “  in  nothing  behind  the  very  chief 
ajiostles,”  acknowledged  that  he  was 
“  rude  in  speech,”  and  that  he  had  not 
“  declared  the  testimony  of  God  with 
excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom?” 
The  meaning  is,  that  he  had  not  accom¬ 
modated  the  gospel  to  the  fastidious  ears 
of  a  Greek  auditory;  not  that  the  great 
St  Paul  was  incompetent  to  display  with 


the  gospel.  ‘  Let  no  one,’  says  the  elo¬ 
quent  Chrysostom,  *  rob  the  blessed  Paul 
of  those  most  eminent  honours  which  be- 

*  AcUii.  1 — 9.  1  Cor.  xii.  0.  10. 
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long  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  sanctioning 
his  own  idleness.  Were  it  required  to 
equal  the  smoothness  of  Isocrates,  the 
weight  and  energy  of  Demosthenes,  the 
grave  and  majestic  language  of  Thuci- 
dydes,  together  with  the  sublimity  of 
Plato,  I  would  adduce  the  writings  of 
St  Paul.  How  did  he  ‘  confound  the 
Jews  that  dwelt  at  Damascus,*  and  tri¬ 
umph  in  ‘  dispute  against  the  Grecians,’ 
before  he  wrought  his  miracles!  Was 
not  the  Areopagite  induced  to  embrace 
the  Gospel,  simply  from  hearing  him  dis¬ 
course?  What  did  this  great  man  in 
Thessalonica,  and  in  Corinth!  What, 
in  Ephesus,  and  in  Rome!  Why  should 
I  spend  my  time  in  narrating  the  dispu¬ 
tations  that  he  held  with  the  Epicureans 
and  the  Stoicks?  Since  it  is  evident 
that  this  apostle  displayed  his  eloquence 
before  he  wrought  his  miracles,  and  at 
the  very  time  that  he  was  working  them, 
who  will  dare  to  call  him  ignorant?  Him, 
who  is  held  in  universal  admiration  for 
his  splendid  abilities  both  of  reasoning 
and  of  eloquence?  whose  writings,  like 
a  wall  of  adamant,  will  forever  enclose 
and  defend  all  the  churches  of  the 
world.*  I 

“  [n  confirmation  of  what  has  been  al¬ 
ready  said,  it  may  be  observed,  that  learn-  | 
ing  is  necessary  in  the  ministry,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  respectability  of  a  church. 
In  the  present  improved  state  of  society, 
hearers  of  intelligence  and  reflection  re¬ 
quire  in  the  preacher  the  same  qualifi¬ 
cations;  and  when  their  expectations  are 
continually  disappointed,  they  have .  a 
motive  to  seek  these  qualifications  else¬ 
where,  or  to  neglect  public  worship.  Will 
it  be  said,  that  the  Christian’s  duty  is  to 
attend  the  service  of  the  Almighty  for 
its  own  sake?  This  will  be  admitted; 
but  it  does  in  no  way  affect  the  argu¬ 
ment,  which  simply  infers  what,  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  will  be  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  deficiency  in  the  minister  of  the 
sanctuary,  it  were  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  argument  were  less  strong  than 
it  is;  that  the  laity  were  all  so  actuated 
by  religious  principle,  as  not  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  motiv  e  under  consideration; 
but  this  is  not  the  case;  and  perhaps  the 
remark  may  be  hazarded,  that  were  it  i 
ever  to  become  so,  a  pious  and  able  mi¬ 
nistry  would  be,  under  God,  tlie  instru¬ 


ment  of  effecting  it.  Will  it  be  said, 
^ain,  that  the  member  of  the  church  of 
Christ  ought  to  be  settled  in  the  distin¬ 
guishing  principles  of  his  faith?  This 
cannot  be  doubted;  but  let  it  be  asked, 
who  is  to  be  more  prominent  in  thus  set¬ 
tling  him,  than  the  pastor  of  his  soul? 
The  laity  therefore  have  a  right  to  re¬ 
quire  in  the  clergy  this  ability;  a  right, 
plainly  resulting  from  their  relative  sit¬ 
uations.  If  the  clergyman  be  a  pastor, 
surely  he  is  to  feed  his  flock;  he  is  to 
lead  them  in  the  proper'path,  and  to  de¬ 
fend  them  from  surrounding  dangers. 
Let  then  the  student  of  theology  consi¬ 
der  well  that  if  he  means  to  contribute 
his  share  in  preserving  the  church  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  in  that  honoura¬ 
ble  standing  to  which  her  antiquity,  her 
distinguished  services  in  the  common 
cause  of  Christianity, ’and  the  unrivalled 
excellency  of  her  institutions  merit;  he 
must  do  it,  by  the  practice  of  a  sincere 
and  ardent  piety,  and  by  the  culture  of 
genuine  learning. 

“  I  might  proceed  to  strengthen  the 
arguments  already  adduced,  by  showing 
the  effects  of  the  decline  of  learning  ana 
piety,  in  the  lamentable  state  of  the 
Christian  church,  during  the  dark  ages. 
Their  history  preaches  eloquently  to  the 
Christian  minister,  the  necessity  of  stu- 
dy,  application,  and  prayer.  The  view 
would  receive  additional  confirmation, 
by  tracing  the  connection  between  the 
revival  oi  sound  learning,  and  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  religion.  But  to  enter  exten¬ 
sively  into  this  subject,  would  protract 
thiscfiscourse  to  an  unwarrantable  length, 
and  prevent  the  consideration  of  other 
topics,  to  which  the  nature  of  it  neces¬ 
sarily  leads. 

“  Piety  and  learning  being  essential 
to  constitute  ability  in  a  clergyman,  it 
remains  to  be  remarked,  that  the  most 
certain  way  to  effect  this  desirable  ob¬ 
ject,  is  the  establishment  of  Theological 
Schools.  The  difficulties  which  impede 
the  student’s  progress,  will  thus  be  con¬ 
siderably  diminished.  Indeed,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  result  from  mutual  con¬ 
cert  and  assistance,  from  the  habits  ot 
study  that  must  be  maintained,  and  from 
constant  recitations,  which  are  so  well 
calculated  to  preserve  the  knowledge 
that  may  have  been  acquired,  and  to 
strengthen  the  mind  for  future  investi¬ 
gation,  would  sufficiently  display  the 


*  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  iv.  {  6. 
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value  of  such  institutions,  did  they  con¬ 
stitute  the  full,  extent  of  their  utility. 
Seminaries  of  this  description,  the  pro¬ 
fessed  object  of  which  is  to  train  up 
youth  fw  the  performance  of  divine  ser¬ 
vices,  have  the  sanction  of  inspiration 
itself.  The  schools  of  the  prophets  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  designeci  for  in¬ 
struction  in  religion,  with  a  view  to 
qualify  the  students  to  be  public  teach¬ 
ers,  and  by  their  advancement  in  piety 
and  knowledge,  to  be  ready  for  extra¬ 
ordinary  inspirations.*  And  in  subse¬ 
quent  ages,  after  the  Babylonish  capti¬ 
vity,  and  indeed,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  were  distinguish- 
I  ed  for  their  schools  of  Theology,  though 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  both  in 
the  manner  and  in  the  subjects  of  in¬ 
struction,  they  were  wretchedly  deteri¬ 
orated.  Nor  were  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians  negligent  of  this  important  object. 
Early  writers  trace  the  establishment  of 
Theological  Seminaries  to  the  apostles 
themselves.  Ireneeus,'  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Lyons,  and  Eusebius,  the  no 
less  distinguished  historian,  inform  us, 
that  one  was  founded  by  St.  John  at 
Ephesus,  and  another  by  Polycarp  at 
Smyrna.t  The  school  of  Alexandria, 
said  to  owe  its  origTn  to  St.  Mark,  stood 
unrivalled  in  the  Christian  world,  and 
has  produced  luminaries  of  literature  and 
of  piety.  To  mention  others  would  be 
unnecessary.  The  utility  of  the  object 
is  acknowledged,  even  by  those  Christian 
societies  that  once  despised  the  name  of 
human  learning.  Strong  then  is  the  mo¬ 
tive  on  the  members  of  our  church,  to 
extend  to  it  their  sanction.  May  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whose  it  is  to  regulate  the 
whole  body  of  the  faithful,  accompany 
with  his  blessing  the  efforts  that  may  be 
made  to  advance  a  cause  of  such  magni¬ 
tude!” 

Here  the  discourse  commences  with 
a  view  of  the  course  of  studies  intended 
to  be  pursued  in  the  general  institution. 
The  following  is  what  is  said  upon  the 
study  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

“In  the  study  of  theology,  another  de¬ 
partment  presents  itself  highly  interesting 
and  useful.  I  mean  that  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  history.  To  examine  the  character 


*  See  Lightfoot,  vol.  II.  p.  86.  and  Jen- 
niog^s  Ant.  Book  1st.  chap.  vi. 

-  f  Mosbeiro,  Cent.  1.  Parts,  chap.  iii.  {  vii. 


of  man  in  all  his  diversified  conditions, 
from  the  illiterate  savage  to  the  polished 
child  of  education;  to  trace  the  growth 
of  arts  and  civilization;  to  investigate 
the  rise  of  empires,  following  them  in 
their  progress  to  strength  and  perfection, 
and  marking  their  decline  by  luxury  and 
effeminacy,  till  the  eye,  trembling  with 
anxiety,  beholds  them  by  their  own 
weight  precipitated  into  ruins,  from  which 
new  kingdoms  spring  into  existence,  are 
subjects  by  which  the  inquisitive  mind 
of  man  has  never  failed  to  be  interested. 
But  vastly,  I  might  almost  say  infinitely, 
is  that  interest  increased,  when  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  human  character,  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  science,  the  revolutions  of 
states  and  empires,  are  contemplated,  in 
their  influence  on  that  ‘holy  catholic;’ 
company,  which  is  ‘the  church  of  the 
living  God!’  The  origin  of  this  society, 
— its  nature,— its  perpetutity,  not  only 
while  this  world  exists,  but  in  ‘  a  better 
country,*  give  to  whatever  has  any  con¬ 
nexion  with  it,  an  importance  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  predicated  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs.  This  circumstance  alone  is 
sufficient  to  stamp  a  value  on  the  study 
of  ecclesiastiral  history.  An*  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  civil  state  of  the  world 
during  the  different  periods  which  will 
come  under  review,  will  also  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

“  The  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  is 
useful  in  improving  our  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  character,  which  it  illustrates  more 
fully  than  civil  history.  The  averseness 
of  the  human  mind  to  the  holy  truths  of 
religion,  is  displayed  in  the  supercilious 
neglect  of  philosophers,  condemning  a 
system  whicn  they  would  never  take  the 
pains  to  examine,*  and  in  the  persecu¬ 
tions  of  tyrants  from  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  to  Dioclesian  and  his  coadjutors. 
The  extent  of  iniquity,  to  which  the  fury 

♦  Comp.  Tacitus,  Ann.  Lib.  15.  {  44.  Bi- 
pont.  Ed.  vol.  II.  p.  240.  who  speaks  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  a  destructive  superstition,  and  an 
evil  involving  the  hatred  of  mankind,  with 
Celsus,  who  gives  a  similar  view  of  our  reli¬ 
gion,  calling  it  Koyof  Toy  T»y  cty- 

)8ioy. — See  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  I.  p. 
2\.  Ed.  Hoesch.  4to.  The  conduct  of  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius,  and  other  of  the  Roman  empe¬ 
rors,  resulted  from  a  similar  erroneous  idea 
of  the  religion  which  they  were  persecuting. 
For  the  commonly  believed  errors  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  origin  of  the  Jews,  see  Tac.  Hist, 
lib.  V.  j  2,  3,  vol.  3d,  p-  384—5. 
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of  the  passions,  instigated  by  outward 
temptation,  and  unchecked  by  more  pow¬ 
erful  restraints,  will  hurry  a  man,  is  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  intrigues  and  quarrels, 
in  the  meanness  and  corruption,  which 
the  desire  of  preeminence  has  led  to,  even 
in  those  whose  care  it  should  have  been, 
and  who  were  bound  by  their  profession 
to  display  Christian  humility.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  various  parts  of  Christendom 
would  confirm  the  remark;  but  it  receives 
a  striking  illustration  in  that  of  the 
churches  of  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

“It  is  further  of  utility,  in  showing  the 
necessity  of  learning  and  piety  in  the 
church.  Lamentable  has  been  Us  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  want  of  them.  Superstition 
and  error  have  sprung  from  practices, 
which  it  must  be  acknowledged,  on  the 
one  hand,  had  their  origin  in  good  mo¬ 
tives;  while,  on  the  other,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  their  operation  and  influ¬ 
ence  were  injudicious.  What  is  more 
commendable  than  to  reverence  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  pious?  It  is  simply  giving 
‘honour  to  whoih  honour  is  due.’  Yet 
this  laudable  principle,  not  being  re¬ 
strained  in  its  effects  by  sound  judgment 
and  genuine  piety,  has  led  to  the  gross¬ 
est  absurdities.  Hence  sprang  attach¬ 
ment  to  relics,  devotion  addressed  to 
saints,  and  worship  of  images#  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  outw^ard  services  for  inward 
piety,  while  they  should  have  been  mere¬ 
ly  subsidiary  to  its  exercise,  was  a  na¬ 
tural  consequence.  From  this  source 
arose  all  those  superstitions,  by  which, 
during  many  centuries,  the  greatest  part 
of  Christendom  was  deluded,  and  which 
present  so  shocking  a  proof  of  human 
weakness.  Whence,  but  from  ignorance 
of  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  revelation  which 
he  had  made  by  his  Son,  arose  that  pow¬ 
er,  which,  strengthened  by  the  civil  and 
political  circumstances  of  the  times,  and 
appropriating  to  itself,  first  spiritual,  and 
then  temporal  supremacy,  extended  its 
immense  dominion,  till  it  triumphed  over 
kingdoms,  and  called  empires  to  its  foot? 
The  progress  of  papal  authority,  from  the 
prudent,  compliant  Zachary,  to  the  fierce 
and  haughty  Hildebrand,  and  even  to  the 
no  less  haughty  Boniface;  the  crusades, 
the  track  oi  which  marked  Europe,  Asia, 
and  even  Africa  with  bloml;  pilgrimages, 
which  exhausted  whole  provinces  of  their 
wealth,  all  owe  their  existence  to  the  pre¬ 


valence  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  If 
.  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  eastern  church, 
the  picture  is  no  less  gloomy.  When 
the  Greeks,  always  inventive,  and  fond 
of  their  inventions,  distinguished  also  for 
literary  trifling  and  vanity,  had  spent 
themselves  in  quarrelling  about  Nesto- 
rius  and  Eutyches,  and  exhausted  the 
thunders  of  excommunication  against  the 
Monophysites  and  the  Monothelites; 
when  they  had  displayed  to  the  world* 
their  vanity,  inconsistency,  and  folly; 
when  their  contentions  about  points  of 
theology,  scarcely  possible  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  when  understood,  not  worth 
the  trouble  that  their  acquisition  called 
for,  had  raised  the  worst  passions,  de¬ 
stroyed  almost  all  remains  of  piety,  and 
genuine  learning  under  the  rubbish  of 
frivolous  distinctions  and  metaphysical 
absurdities;  then  was  the  brightness  of 
that  law  which  had  ‘  gone  forth  from 
Sion,’  shadowed  by  the  imposture  of 
Mahomet,  an  imposture,  which  issuing 
from  Arabia,  spread  through  the  East  and 
the  African  coasts,  overran  a  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  still  maintains,  in  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  globe,  its  destructive  influ¬ 
ence. 

“Ecclesiastical  history  is  strikingly  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence.  Setting  aside  the  inspiration 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  considering 
it  merely  as  a  narrative  sufficiently  au¬ 
thenticated,  never  was  there  such  a  se¬ 
ries  of  remarkable  providences  as  those 
that  it  displays.  After  the  period  which 
closes  its  sacred  canon,  the  interference 
of  Divine  Providence  is  to  be  observed, 
in  the  support  of  the  Jewish  church  by 
the  Persian  monarchs;  and  after  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  their  line,  in  the  honour  paid 
to  it  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror;  and 
upon  the  dismemberment  of  his  empire, 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  princes,  sometimes  persecuting,  and 
sometimes  protecting  the  people  of  the 
Most  High.  The  preparation  made  for 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  by  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Roman  arms,  by  the  scat¬ 
tering  of  the  Jews,  and  particularly,  by 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Greek  language,  then  principally  in  use, 
is  worthy  of  particular  attention.  In  the 
Christian  church,  also,  the  student  will 
be  led  to  remark  the  interference  of  Di- 
vine  Providence,  in  restoring  peace  to 
this  afflicted  body,  in  the  conversion  of 
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the  great  Constantine:  he  will  notice 
events  of  greatest  m^^nitude  and  impor 
tance,  growing  out  of  causes  apparently 
trifling:  he  wdl  see  human  passions  and 
ignorance  overruled,  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  most  salutary  effects;*  ana 
the  inconsistency  and  private  views  of 
individuals  made  to  subserve  the  grand 
interests  of  the.  church.t  And  indeed, 
when  the  operations  of  Providence  can¬ 
not  easily,  if  at  all,  be  traced,  the  reflect¬ 
ing  mind  will  not  hastily  conclude  that 
his  operations  have  ceased.  When  to  the 
undiscerning,  the  Almighty  seems  to  sit 
still,  yet  even  then  is  his  eye  fixed  ‘up¬ 
on  the  object  that  he  intends  to  accom¬ 
plish;  though  it  be,  (to  use  the  sublime 
and  appropriate  figure  of  Isaiah,)  as  the 
parching  heat  just  before  lightning,  as 
the  dewy  cloud  in  the  heat  or  harvest.’! 

“  There  is  another  view  in  which  this 
interesting  subject  is  particularly  valua¬ 
ble.  I  mean  in  the  illustration  which  it 
affords,  of  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  in 
forming  the  Christian  character.  This 
is  particularly  conspicuous  in  -the  primi¬ 
tive  ages.  To  pass  over  examples  re¬ 
cord  ea  in  Scripture,  who  can  contem¬ 
plate  such  men  asi  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
and  Clement  of  Rome,  without  being  fill¬ 
ed  with  admiration  at  their  excellences! 
Who  can  examine  the  history  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  Justin,  of  Irenseus,  of  Diony¬ 
sius  of  Alexandria,  and  of  Cyprian,  with¬ 
out  acknowledging  the  influence  of  that 
holy  and  benevolent  principle,  by  which 
these  nien  were  actuated!  And  can  the 
labours  and  piety  of  Origen,  mistaken  as 
he  was  in  some  things,  and  shamefully 
abused  and  persecuted  as  were  his  per¬ 
son  and  character;— can  those  of  Grego¬ 
ry  Nazianzen,  of  Chrysostom,  of  Jerome, 
of  Augustin,  and  others,  be  considered, 
without  exciting  in  the  breast  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  some  correspondent  ardour;  with¬ 
out  awakening  some  energy  of  soul  in 
the  promotion  of  that  best  of  causes,  to 

*  Comp,  the  history  of  the  reformation, 
both  in  Germany  and  in  Enjrland. 

t  Com.  the  conduct  of  Maurice,  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  which 
obtained  from  the  emperor  Charles  V.  the, 
peace  that  set  the  Protestants  above  the  reach 
of  their  enemies. 

tSee  Bp.  Horseley’s  admirable  illustration 
of  the  18th  chap,  of  Isaiah,  especially  of  the 
fourth  verse,  p.  77,* 78,  79,  89,  90.  Ed.  Phil. 
1800. 


which  he  is  about  to  pledge  his  most  zea¬ 
lous  efforts! 

“  But  it  is  not  in  these  respects  only, 
important  as  they  are,  that  the  study  of 
ecclesiastical  history  is  beneficial.  If 
well  prosecuted,  it  assists  greatly  in  ac¬ 
quiring  correct  views  of  doctrine,  and 
thus  promotes  our  acquaintance  with 
theology,  properly  so  called.  In  mark¬ 
ing  out  the  course  of  instruction  to  be 
pursued,  theology  as  a  system,  has  been 
placed  immediately  after  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  simply  for  this  reason, 
because  all  systems  of  theology  must  ap¬ 
peal  for  their  support  to  the  rule  of  faitn. 
But  still,  like  every  other  science,  its 
parts  serve  for  mutual  illustration.  The 
celebrated  Bacon  has  remarked,  that  ‘it 
is  not  St.  Augustin’s,  nor  St.  Ambrose’s 
works  that  will  make  so  wise  a  divine, 
as  ecclesiastical  history,  thoroughly  read 
and  observed.’*  If  the  student  would 
derive  all  the  benefit  that  may  b »  obtain¬ 
ed  from  this  subject,  he  must  not  satisfy 
himself  with  a  simple  knowledge  of  facts 
and  dates;  nor  must  he  think  it  sufficient 
to  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  opi 
nion;  he  must  examine  the  reasons  on 
which  they  are  professedly  founded,  and 
be  able  to  show  the  inconclusiveness  of 
those  reasons,  when  the  opinions  are  in¬ 
correct.  If  this  is  not  a  necessary  part 
of  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  it 
is  at  least  closely  connected  with  it;  as 
the  history  of  a  doctrine  is  very  frequent¬ 
ly  dependent  for  elucidation,*on  the  train 
of  argument  by  which  it  is  supported.” 

In  conclusion,  the  subject  of  church 
government  is  introduced,  and  treated 
in  such  manner  as  we  think  cannot  fail 
to  satisfy  all. 

“  The  form  of  government  which  Jesus 
Christ,  or  his  Apostles,  may  have  settled 
for  his  body,  the  church;  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  grades  of  those  officers  that  were 
appoint^,  for  the  purpose  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  word  and  sacraments,  which  are 
the  ordinary  channels  of  divine  grace, 
cannot  be  uninteresting  subjects  to  the 
Christian  inquirer.  But  it  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  in  the  present  day,  they 
do  not  receive  that  share  of  attention 
which  their  importance  merits.  The  stu¬ 
dent  of  divinity  must  give  them  a  fair  in- 


*  Bacon’s  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book 
2.  vol.  1.  of  his  works,  p.  42.  4to.  £d.  Lend. 
1765. 
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vestigation.  Where  this  is  done,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion,  that 
the  result  will  be  a  firm  conviction  of  the 
apostolic  and  divine  origin  nf  those  or¬ 
ders  of  bishops,  priests  and  deacons, 
which  the  preface  to  our  ordination  ser¬ 
vice  declares  to  have  been  in  Christ’s 
church  from  the  Apostles’  time;  assert- 
ing  also,  that  this  *  is  evident  to  all 
men,  diligently  reading  Holy  Scripture 
and  ancient  authors.’  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  these  orders  by  the  Apostles, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
their  establishment,  are  facts  which  we 
think  very  susceptible  of  proof.  With 
regard  to  the  consequences  that  may  be 
conceived  to  be  the  legitimate  conclu¬ 
sions  deducible  from  these  facts,  agree¬ 
ment  in  opinion  among  churchmen  ought 
not  to  be  demanded,  and  cannot  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected. 

We  consider  the  originally  constituted 
orders,  and  the  succession  in  that  of  bish¬ 
ops,  not  only  of  permanent  authority  and 
obligation,  but  as  facts  which  ought  to 
have  an  influence  on  the  character  and 
the  practice  of  the  ministry.  Hence  are 
deduced  motives  to  diligence  in  pastoral 
duties.  The  student  of  theology  in  our 
church,  must  consider  the  advantages 
that  he  enjoys  in  the  use  of  a  liturgy, 
sanctioned  by  the  wisdom  and  the  piety 
of  ages;  and  he  must  bring  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  use  of  it  some  of  that  spirit  of  holi¬ 
ness  that  purified  the  hearts  of  its  com¬ 
pilers.  Hen  must  remember  the  high 
standing  that  he  is  about  to  occupy,  as  an 
authorized  ambassador  ot  Jesus  Christ; 
and  must  not  enter  upon  the  service  with  - 
out  a  competent  knowledge  of  its  nature, 
and  of  the  evidence  on  which  his  right  to 
perform  it  is  founded.  He  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject  which  it  em¬ 
braces,  the  Holy  Gospel — with  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  is  to  proclaim  it,  ‘  warn¬ 
ing  every  man,  and  teaching  every  man;’ 
and  he  must  bear  in  mind  the  end  that 
is  to  be  effected,  ‘  that  he  may  present 
every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.’ — 
These  constitute  some  of  the  motives 
that  are  to  influence,  and  some  of  the 
encouragements  that  are  to  support  him. 

“  I  conclude  by  suggesting  the  expec¬ 
tation,  that  while  the  instructions  here 

Siven  are  becoming  familiar  to  the  un- 
erstanding  of  the  student,  as  interesting 
and  agreeable  truths  in  speculation,  they 
will  have  a  deep  and  lasting  influence 


on  his  heart  and  life,  in  holy  affections 
and  conduct.  In  consistency  with  which 
expectation,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  design  in  view  is  not  merely  to  make 
in  theory,  the  able  theologian;  but  so  to 
train  the  pious  youth,  that  he  may  enter, 
with  some  probability  of  success,  on  the 
office  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself; 
that  being  well  grounded  in  tlie  faith  he 
professes  to  tea^,  he  may  be  able  to  re¬ 
pel  the  attacks  of  the  infidel,  to  remove 
the  doubts  of  the  wavering,  and  to  give 
instruction  to  the  ignorant.  In  a  word, 
that  being  furnished  with  all  necessary 
armour,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  he  may 
be  able  to  defend  the  citadel  of  God.” 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 

Abstract  of  the  last  Report  of  the 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 

The  committee  of  the  British  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Bible  Society,  in  presenting  to  the 
subscribers  and  friends  of  the  institution 
the  report  of  proceedings  during  the  six¬ 
teenth  year,  have  the  satisfaction  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  bring  under  their  view  a  se¬ 
ries  of  facts,  not  inferior  either  in  varie¬ 
ty  or  importance  to  those  which  have 
been  communicated  in  former  reports. 

Commencing  with  France,  your  com¬ 
mittee  announce  with  pleasure,  that  the 
Protestant  Bible  Society  of  Paris  has 
amply  justified  every  expectation  which 
its  establishment  and  the  high  character 
of  its  patrons  and  conductors  nad  excited. 

At  its  first  anniversary,  which  took 
place  on  the  6th  of  December,  1819,  in 
the  Lutheran  church,  its  illustrious  pre¬ 
sident,  the  Marquis  de  Jaucourt,  minis¬ 
ter  of  state  presided.  The  attendance 
was  numerous  and  highly  respectable; 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  day  were  of 
such  a  character  as  to  convey  a  very  fa¬ 
vourable  impression  of  the  enlightened 
zeal  and  Christian  harmony  with  which 
the  affairs  of  the  institution  are  con¬ 
ducted. 

The  report  and  addresses  delivered  on 
tliis  occasion  were  able,  animated,  and 
appropriate;  and,  as  7000  copies  of  the 
pamphlet  which  contained  them  w^ere 
disseminated  through  France,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  by  this  means,  the 
true  principles  of  the  society  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  understood,  and  its  object  more  just¬ 
ly  appreciated. 
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The  report  contained  a  variety  of  state¬ 
ments  demonstrative  of  the  progress 
which  the  society  had  made.  Its  issues 
of  the  Scriptures  had  been  considerable, 
and  at  the  period  of  the  anniversary, 
6000  Testaments  had  just  entered  the 
depository,  and  1500  more  remained  to 
be  delivered:  besides  which,  1000  copies 
of  the  8vo.  Bible  had  been  ordered  from 
Basle,  and  a  large  number  of  the  quarto 
from  Montauban.  “  Yet,”  observes  the 
report,  “this  quantity  will  be  far  from 
sufficient,  considering  the  demands  which 
have  been  made  upon  us,  and  the  en¬ 
gagements  which  we  have  already  con¬ 
tracted.” 

Nor  has  the  society,  though  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  exclusively  Protestant,  been  with¬ 
out  many  tokens  of  respect  and  friend¬ 
ship  from  Catholics  of  the  highest  dis¬ 
tinction.  His  royal  highness  the  Duke 
D^Angouleme,  to  whom  the  president 
had  presented  a  copy  of  the  report,  ad¬ 
dressed  in  return  a  letter  expressive  of 
the  kindest  sentiments  towards  the  so¬ 
ciety,  accompanied  with  a  statement  that 
the  letter,  previously  to  its  being  des¬ 
patched,  had  received  his  majesty’s  ap¬ 
probation.  The  Duke  de  Gazes  (at  that 
time  prime  minister)  acknowledged  a  si¬ 
milar  tribute  of  respect,  by  subscribing 
1000  livres  towards  the  laudable  object 
of  the  society.  Testimonies  of  grateful 
acknowledgment  are  also  due  to  the 
Marquis  de  Dessolles,  and  the  Marquis 
de  Latour  Maubourg,  late  embassador  to 
this  court,  who  have  on  different  occa¬ 
sions  evinced  the  most  obliging  readiness 
to  promote  the  object  which  the  Bible 
societies  of  the  two  countries  have  in 
common. 

The  United  Netherlands  Bible  Socie¬ 
ty  has  made,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year,  a  considerable  progress.  Copies  of 
the  Scriptures  have  been  put  in  circula¬ 
tion,  making  an  excess  of  more  than 
2500  above  the  issues  of  any  preceding 
year. 

The  constituent  societies  of  this  na¬ 
tional  institution,  particularly  those  of 
Rotterdam,  the  Hague,  Leyden,  Utrecht, 
Groningen,  and  Friesland,  have  emula¬ 
ted  each  other  in  exertions  within  their 
respective  districts,  and  in  a  zealous  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Central  society  at 
Amsterdam.  Christians  of  every  deno¬ 
mination,  and  even  Jews,  evince  the  most 
.eager  desire  to  possess  the  Scriptures: 


and  their  dissemination  has  been,  in  a 
variety  of  instances,  attended  with  the 
happiest  effects. 

Switzerland  has  continued  to  evince 
a  laudable  zeal  in  the  great  work  of  dis¬ 
seminating  the  Holy  Scriptures  among 
her  simple  and  interesting  population. 
This  will  appear  from  the  following  brief 
particulars: 

The  active  Bible  society  at  Basle,  and 
the  printers  connected  with  that  institu¬ 
tion,  have  issued,  in  the  course  of  the 
past  year,  30,000  copies  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  either  in  German  or  French;  and 
30,000  more  have  either  just  left  the 
press,  or  are  on  the  point  of  being  com¬ 
pleted.  Two  additional  presses  have 
been  set  up  at  the  expense  of  your  socie¬ 
ty,  as  those  in  employment  were  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing 
demands.  A  printer  also,  encouraged  by 
the  promise  of  your  committee  to  take 
1500  copies,  has  engaged  to  print,  on  his 
own  account,  a  12mo.  edition  of  the 
French  Bible,  of  5000  copies.  In  Basle 
alone  the  number  of  Bibles  and  Testa¬ 
ments  either  issued,  or  undertaken  with¬ 
in  the  last  eighteen  months,  amounts  to 
upwards  of  65,000  copies:  a  fact  which 
proclaims  in  the  strongest  manner  the 
exertions  of  your  fellow -labourers  in  that 
important  station. 

Germany  has  furnished  much  intelli¬ 
gence  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  in  the 
course  of  the  past  year;  from  which  your 
committee  have  selected  the  following 
details: 

The  Hambro’  Altona  Bible  society  has 
commenced  the  printing  of  the  etfition 
of  Luther’s  Bible,  announced  as  under¬ 
taken  last  year:  the  progress  of  this  work, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  operations  of  this 
society,  has  experienced  considerable  in¬ 
terruption,  from  the  protracted  illness  of 
one  of  its  zealous  secretaries,  G.  Van- 
dersmissen.  Esq. 

If  regard  be  had  to  the  limits  of  terri¬ 
tory  and  population,  few  societies  will 
be  found  to  have  deserved  better  than 
that  of  Lauenburg  Ratzeburg: — 1092  in¬ 
dividuals  of  all  classes  have  sent  in  their 
contributions;  school  children  have  uni¬ 
ted  in  presenting  their  humble  offering; 
and,  in  the  establishment  of  Bible  asso¬ 
ciations,  a  minister  of  a  parish  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ratzeburg  had  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  to  see  all  his  parishioners,  with 
but  a  single  exception,  concur  in  bring- 
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ing  their  respective  gifts  to  this  altar  of 
pure  benevolence. 

The  Osnaburg  society,  in  acknowledg¬ 
ing  a  grant  of  500  Bibles,  states  that  the 
demand  for  the  Scriptures  is  evidently 
on  the  increase. 

The  society  in  Detmold  goes  on  very 
prosperously.  It  has  dispersed,  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  800  Bibles;  a  num¬ 
ber  which,  compared  with  the  smallness 
of  the  country,  is  very  considerable. 

The  Bible  society  of  Hesse  Cassel  is 
in  full  operation:  its  exertions  were  sti¬ 
mulated  (to  use  the  language  of  its  for¬ 
mer  report)  by  a  conviction  that  its  mem- 1 
bers  are  labouring  for  the  best  and  dear¬ 
est  interests  of  mankind;  and  it  has  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  last  year,  the  promised 
and  expected  assistance.  Shortly  after 
the  notification  of  its  views  to  the  public 
in  November  last,  1 800  applications  were 
made  for  Bibles,  the  greater  part  of  which 
have  been  supplied;  and  provision  has 
been  made  for  meeting  the  further  de¬ 
mands  which  have  been  anticipated. 

The  Odenwald  society  has  distributed, 
within  the  year,  500  Bibles,  and  as  many 
Testaments;  a  number  which,  though  fall¬ 
ing  short  of  the  wishes,  is  yet  considera¬ 
ble  for  the  means  of  this  zealous,  but  li¬ 
mited  institution. 

Among  the  Bible  societies  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  a  distinguished  place  is  due  to  those 
01  Wurtemberg  and  Saxony. 

In  the  Wurtemberg  society,  whether 
your  committee  consider  the  patronage 
of  the  sovereign,  the  prudent  zeal  of  the 
directors,  the  liberality  of  the  contribu¬ 
tors,  or  the  cheerful  cooperations  of  per¬ 
sons  of  every  class  in  distributing  the 
Scriptures  with  a  wise  discrimination, 
they  see  much  to  excite  their  admiration 
and  to  engage  their  confidence. 

In  the  rapid  increase  of  demands  up¬ 
on  the  Wurtemberg  depository,  it  became 
necessary  to  set  up  two  additional  pres¬ 
ses;  and,  as  a  very  considerable  expense 
had  been  incurred  in  fitting  up  a  com¬ 
modious  building  granted  to  them  by  his 
majesty  for  a  printing  office  and  a  ware¬ 
house,  your  committee  did  not  hesitate 
to  furnish  this  most  deserving  institution 
with  the  means  of  procuring  Sie  required 
presses;  together  with  the  sum  of  200t  in 
aid  of  their  general  fund. 

The  society  is  assisted  by  seven  auxi¬ 
liaries,  (one  of  which  has  been  recently 
formed  at  the  university  of  Tuebingen,) 


pd  one  association.  In  addition  to  which 
it  has  derived  contributions  from  nearly 
all  the  corporations  of  tradesmen,  and 
from  the  merchants’  clerks.  Each  of 
these  bodies  has  done  homage  to  the  word 
of  God  by  presenting  the  aggregate  of 
individual  offerings  in  aid  ofits  distri¬ 
bution. 

At  the  anniversary  meeting  also,  which 
was  very  numerously  attended,  and  at 
which  a  public  distribution  of  Testaments 
took  place  among  the  children,  a  liberal 
collection  was  made  at  the  doors  of  the 
church  in  which  it  was  celebrated. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  more  than  35,000  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  have  .been  put  into  circula¬ 
tion,  nearly  two-thirds  of  which  were 
Bibles. 

The  Saxon  Bible  society,  after  issuing 
more  than  15,000  Bibles,  and  6000  Tes¬ 
taments,  has  found  itself  so  pressed  by 
demands,  as  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  another  impression 
of  the  Bible. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  gratitude  with 
which  the  Wends  have  received  the  Bi¬ 
ble  in  their  dialect;  to  this  undertaking 
your  society  had  contributed  300/.;  but, 
as  the  whole  edition  of  3000  copies  had 
been  disposed  of  by  anticipation  before  it 
left  the  press,  the  Saxon  Bible  society 
was  greatly  embarrassed  by  demands 
which  it  was  unable  to  satisfy.  To  re¬ 
lieve  it  from  this  embarrassment,  your 
committee  have  encouraged  the  imme¬ 
diate  printing  of  another  edition  of  5000 
copies,  1^  a  second  grant  of  300/. 

The  Danish  Bible  society,  of  which 
your  last  report  gave  reason  to  expect 
an  increased  activi^,  appears  only  to 
have  waited  for  a  sufficient  supply  oi  the 
Scriptures,  in  order  to  develop  its  ener¬ 
gies,  and  justify  such  expectation. 

Of  the  10,000  Bibles,  and  as  many 
Testaments,  printed  by  this  society, 
nearly  the  whole  have  been  distributed, 
and  new  editions  of  both  are  now  in  the 
press. 

The  Swedish  Bible  society,  under  the 
patronage  of  his  majesty,  and  the  prudent 
direction  of  its  indefatigable  president, 
Baron  Rosenblad,  continues  to  maintain 
its  high  rank  among  the  Continental  Bi¬ 
ble  societies.  At  the  close  of  its  fourth 
year,  the  society  had  printed,  including 
what  had  been  done  by  its  predecessor, 
the  Evangelical  society,  66,700  Bibles, 
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•nd  71,100  Testaments,  making  a  total 
of  137,800  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  of 
which  118,140  had  been  put  into  circu¬ 
lation.  A  quarto  edition  of  10,000  co¬ 
pies  of  the  Bible  is  on  the  point  of  leav- 
ing  press,  4000  of  which  have  been  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Lund  Bible  society  alone. 
The  failure  of  the  harvest  in  Sweden, 
and  other  distressing  occurrences,  hav- 
ing  greatly  diminished  among  the  people 
the  means  of  purchasing  the  Scriptures, 
your  committee  presented  the  Swedish 
society  with  a  donation  of  300Z.  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  institution,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  sum  of  50Z.  in  aid  of  a  Ma¬ 
rine  Bible  association  in  Sliipsholm. 

The  Russian  Bible  society,  with  its 
auxiliaries  and  associations,  continues  to 
furnish  your  committee  with  intelligence 
of  the  most  gratifying  nature,  relative  to 
the  progress  which  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  making  throughout  that  vast  and  im¬ 
proving  empire.  His  majesty  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander,  manifests  towards  it 
the  same  attachment,  and  watches  over 
its  concerns  with  the  same  paternal  so¬ 
licitude  for  its  prosperity,  which  your 
committee  have  had  occasion  in  preced¬ 
ing  reports  to  notice  and  commend.  A 
similar  testimony  must  be  borne  to  the 
conduct  of  many  of  the  first  personages 
both  in  church  and  state:  ana  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  society  appear  to  be  cherish¬ 
ed  by  a  large  proportion  among  all  or¬ 
ders  of  the  community. 

Six  years  only  have  elapsed  since  the 
foundation  of  tnis  institution  was  laid, 
and  within  the  compass  of  that  short  pe¬ 
riod  nearly  180  auxiliary  societies  and 
associations  have  been  formed;  one  mil¬ 
lion  two  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
rubles  have  been  collected;  and  three 
hundred  and  seventy -one  thousand  six 
hundred  copies  of  me  Scriptures  have 
been  printed,  or  are  printing— of  which 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  have  already  been  issued  for 
circulation.  Such  results  evince  the  ac¬ 
tivity  and  perseverance  with  which  this 
great  work  has  been  prosecuted  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  they  give  a  pledge  of  the  still 
greater  results  which  in  its  further  prose¬ 
cution  may  be  expected. 

It  would  have  been  matter  of  real  gra¬ 
tification  to  your  committee  to  have  been 
able  to  report  that  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  those  who  take  their  measures  from 
it,  had  relaxed  in  their  opposition  to  the 


circulation  of  the  Catholic  Scriptures* 
Unhappily,  however,  the  contrary  is  the 
fact  The  influence  from  that  quarter 
has  been  exerted  with  such  success  in 
Bavaria,  as  not  only  to  have  caused  the 
expulsion  of  the  Rev.  John  Gossner  from 
his  country,  but  also  the  prohibition  of  his 
Testament  printed  at  Munich.  A  similar 
prohibition  derived  from  the  same  influ¬ 
ence  has  been  published  in  Switzerland. 
It  is,  however,  pleasing  to  know,  that, 
antecedently  to  this  restraint,  nearly 
80,000  copies  had  been  brought  into  cir¬ 
culation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  distributions 
effected,  by  professor  Van  Flss  have  been 
considerably  increased.  Furnished  with 
the  approbation  and  sanction  of  many 
Catholic  dignitaries,  his  version  of  the 
Testament,  in  various  sizes,  has  circula¬ 
ted  very  freely,  and  with  the  most  grate¬ 
ful  acceptance,  among  the  Catholics  in 
Germany.  Since  his  last  published  ac¬ 
count,  he  has  issued  106,234  copies  of 
the  Catholic  Scriptures,  besides  10,639 
of  Luther’s  version  among  Protestants. 
If  these  be  added  to  those  previously  is- 
I  sued,  it  will  appear  that  this  single  in- 
I  dividual,  partly  by  his  own  exertions, 

I  and  partly  by  means  of  his  Catholic  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Germany  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  has,  in  less  than  four  years,  distri¬ 
buted  350,414  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  a  very 
extensive  tour  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pinkerton, 
has  led  to  the  commencement  of  impor¬ 
tant  Biblical  undertakings, the  establish¬ 
ment  of  several  Bible  societies,  and  to 
prospects  of  increasing  usefulness.  Dr. 
Pinkerton  quitted  London  on  the  22d  of 
February  1819;  and  after  passing  through 
France  and  Italy  (in  the  former  of  which 
he  promoted  very  effectually  the  forma¬ 
tion  of.  auxiliary  societies  to  that  of  Pa¬ 
ris,)  he  visited  Malta,  the  principle  Greek 
isles,  Corinth,  and  Athens;  and  after  a 
residence  of  more  than  a  month  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  crossed  the  Black  Sea  to 
Odessa,  and  returned  by  way  of  Kieff 
and  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg. 

The  formation  of  the  Ionian  Bible  so¬ 
ciety  at  Corfu,  is  an  event  to  which  your 
committee  attach  very  great  importance. 

It  took  place  on  the  20th  of  last  July,  in 
the  midst  of  an  assembly,  consisting  of 
Baron  Theotoky,  president  of  the  senate 
(who  was  appointed  its  president,)  the  . 
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Greek  Bishop  Macarius,  with  a  respec¬ 
table  train  of  his  clergy;  the  Catholic 
vicar-general,  with  several  of  his  fellow 
priests,  the  senators  of  the  Ionian  state, 
the  members  of  the  tribunal  of  justice, 
and  many  other  gentlemen,  “who,”  (^^7® 
Dr.  Pinkerton,)  “  taken  collectively,  pre¬ 
sented  a  most  respectable  assembly  of 
persons  of  different  nations,  and  belong- 
1112  to  various  Christian  communions.” 
I'lie  zeal  of  the  meeting  was  attested  by 
a  contribution  on  the  spot,  amounting  to 
10^25  dollars,  about  250L  sterling. 

The  eighth  report  of  the  Calcutta  Bible 
society  contains  abundant  proofs  of  the 
vigorous  tone  of  that  society's  operations. 

The  Hindoostanee  Testament  of  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Bowley,  (of  the  Church 
Missionary  society,)  stationed  at  Chunar, 
is  far  advanced  in  the  printing;  and  mea¬ 
sures  are  taking  to  ada  to  it  th^e  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  in  the  same  language  and  style. 
Nearly  the  whole  had  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Martyn  previously  to  hia  death;  and 
the  book  of  Genesis,  after  undergoing  a 
revision,  had  been  printed  in  London. 
The  Calcutta  committee  have  now  re¬ 
solved  to  have  the  whole  revised  and 
completed;  and  the  Rev.  Mes^;  Tho¬ 
rn.^  son  and  Corrie,  with  the  aid  of  suita¬ 
ble  native  assistants,  have  charged  them¬ 
selves  with  the  execution. 

Of  Mr.  Ellerton’s  Bengalee  version, 
5000  copies  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John 
were  printed,  with  the  English  on  oppo¬ 
site  columns:  and  a  hope  is  entertained 
that  its  circulation  in  this  form  will  be 
atti-nded  with  good  effects. 

The  Madras  Bible  association  has  col¬ 
lected  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  the 
printing  of  the  Telinga  (or  Teloogoo,) 
version,  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Pritchett, 
w’itliout  assistance  from  the  Calcutta  so¬ 
ciety. 

Nor  is  the  native  Tamul  Bible  asso¬ 
ciation  deserving  of  less  honourable  men-  j 
tioii.  Under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Rhenius,  (of  the  Church  Missionary 
society,)  this  little  group  of  native  Chris¬ 
tians  held  its  first  anniversary  on  the 
26th  of  July,  1818,  at  which  not  fewer 
tlrari  eight  native  converts  delivered  their 
simple  addresses.  Of  these,  one  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  following  terms: — “I  am 
glad  that  a  society  like  this  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.  By  this  means  the  word  of 
God  will  be  given  to  the  poor;  yea,  will 
be  made  known  to  all.  This  word  of 


God  is  a  cleanser  of  the  heart:  I  wish 
that  all  m^  receive  it.” 

To  the  Colombo  Bible  society,  which 
had  exhausted  its  means  by  liberal  ef¬ 
forts  to  disseminate  the  Scnptures,  and 
was  besides  engaged  in  the  arduous  and 
expensive  work  of  preparing  and  print¬ 
ing  a  translation  of  the  Cingalese  Bible, 
grants  appear  to  have  been  made  from 
different  Quarters,  which  reflect  great 
credit  on  the  generosity  and  vigilance  of 
those  from  wmom  they  proceeded.  Of 
this  description  were  the  sums  of  8000 
rupees  from  the  Calcutta  Bible  society, 
500  Spanish  dollars  from  the  American 
board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  mis¬ 
sions,  and  1200  copies  of  the  English 
Scriptures  to  the  amount  of  200L  from 
the  society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  Still,  however,  from  the 
increasing  desire  for  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  these  supplies,  united  with  what 
could  be  derived  from  the  local  subscrip¬ 
tions,  were,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  of  letters  to  the  Calcut¬ 
ta  committee,  inadequate  to  the  demand. 

The  jealous  policy  which  has  so  long 
been  employed  to  oppose  the  entrance 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  empire  of  Chi¬ 
na  continues  to  operate:  but  in  the  islands, 
in  such  settlements  as  are  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  British  crown,  many  op¬ 
portunities  have  been  found  of  circula¬ 
ting  among  the  inhabitants  speakina  the 
Chinese  language  the  oracles  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  Attempts  have  been  made  by 
a  pious  captain  to  distribute  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  the  course  of  his  voyage  to 
Ochotsk,  in  the  Loo-choo  islands,  Japan, 
&c.  &c.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that 
these  attempts  may  prove  successful,  as 
they  may  lead,  in  the  event,  to  a  useful 
intercourse  with  these  people,  who  have 
otherwise  not  a  little  to  apprehend  from 
their  communication  with  ISuropeans. 

Under  the  united  superintendence  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Milne, 
the  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  is  now 
completed,  and  will  soon  be  put  to  press: 
tlie  1000/.  voted  for  that  purpose  have 
been  drawn  for;  and  your  committee  feel 
encouraged  to  expect,  in  due  time,  the 
fruit  of  its  application. 

The  communications  from  Ambo^a 
are  of  a  more  gratifying  nature.  The 
arrival  of  the  Malay.  Testaments  (of 
which  9000  copies  have  been  successive¬ 
ly  forwarded,)  was  hailed  with  feelings 
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of  the  liveliest  joy  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kam. 
who  labouring  singly  among  a  population 
of  45,000  natives,  and  having  occasion 
to  travel  from  isle  to  isle  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  pastoral  instruction,  has  nad 
opportunities  of  observing  and  lamenting 
their  destitute  state  as  it  respects  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

Tne  New  South  Wales  Bible  society 
(as  appears  from  its  third  report,)  has 
pursued  a  course  of  active  ana  well-di¬ 
rected  exertions,  which  have  been  at¬ 
tended  with  very  pleasing  indications  of 
success.  Though  from  toe  care  which 
is  taken  to  supply  the  ships  bound  to 
that  settlement  with  copies  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  labour  of  this  society  is,  in  that 
department  of  its  duty,  considerably  re¬ 
lieved,  yet  its  sphere  is  after  all  by  no 
means  contracted.  Not  fewer  than  1138 
individuals  capable  of  reading  were  found 
in  Sidney  alone  to  be  destitute  of  Bibles; 
and  there  is  reason  to  expect  that,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  attention  to  tne  Bible  is  exci¬ 
ted  by  the  steps  now  taking  to  ascertain 
the  want  of  it  and  effect  its  distribution, 
the  demand  for  copies  will  progressively 
increase.  In  the  meantime,  so  liberal 
have  been  the  contributions  to  this  so¬ 
ciety,  that  it  has  been  enabled  to  remit 
1501.,  which,  added  to  its  preceding  re¬ 
mittance,  makes  the  total  presented  to 
the  funds  of  your  institution  amount  to 
the  sum  of  450L 

DOMESTIC. 
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•  Cimsecration. 

On  Wednesday,  the  25th  of  October, 
Trinity  Church,  Easton,  Pennsylvania, 
was  conseci’ated  to  the  service  of  Al- 
mighty  God,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
White,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Kemper  and 
Dupuy  attending  and  assisting  him.  The 
service  on  this  occasion  was  performed 
by  the  attending  clergy,  and  an  appro¬ 
priate  sermon  preached  by  the  bishop. 
On  the  same  day  eighteen  persons  were 
admitted  by  the  bishop  to  the  holy  rite 
of  confirmation. 

On  the  following  day,  Thursday  the 
26th,  an  ordination  was  held,  and  the 
Rev.  John  Rodney,  Jun.  deacon,  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  church,  admitted  to  the  holy 
order  of  priests.  The  service  being  per¬ 
formed  by  the  same  gentleman,  and  a 
suitable  discourse  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Bishop. 


I  Trinity  Church  is  an  elegant  struc¬ 
ture,  46  feet  in  front  and  53  deep,  built 
of  stone  and  neatly  rough-cast.  Its  front 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Gothic; 
and  joined  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  it 
has  a  Gothic  tower,  (56  feet  high,)  which 
is  at  once  an  ornamental  and  useful  ap¬ 
pendage.  The  zeal  and  liberally  dis¬ 
played  by  the  small  congre^tion  oi  Epis¬ 
copalians  in  this  place,  in  the  expeditious 
erection  of  their  church,  is  highly  com¬ 
mendable.  Its  erection  was  undertaken 
within  a  year  after  the  congregation  was 
organised,  and  the  building  completely 
finished  and  furnished  with  an  excellent 
organ,  five  months  after  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone.  — 

CHRIST  CHURCH,  GARDINER. 

Ok  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  October, 
the  festival  of  St."  Luke,  the  Evangelist, 
Christ  Church  at  Gardiner,  in  the  state 
of  Maine,  was  solemly  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  Almighty  God,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  the  Bishop  oi  the  Eastern  Diocess. 
Notwithstandingthe  badnessof  the  roads, 
occasioned  by  the  late  heavy  rains,  and 
the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather, 
there  was  a  large  and  highlv  respectable 
congregation.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Olney,  the 
rector  of  the  new  church,  read  the  deed 
of  consecration,  by  which  the  founders 
devoted  it  forever  to  the  service  of  God, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 
Tne  bishop’s  sentence  of  consecration 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  who  also  preached  a  sermon  adapted 
to  the  occasion.  Morning  prayers  were 
read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morss,  of  Newbury- 
port,  and  the  communion  was  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  bishop.  We  were  gratified 
to  see  some  of  our  dissenting  brethren, 
and  particularly  two  of  the  congregational 
ministers,  approach  the  Lord’s  table  and 
devoutly  receive  the  sacrament  from  the 
hands  of  the  bishop.  We  hril  with  plea¬ 
sure  all  such  indications  of  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  those  prejudices  which  original¬ 
ly  led  to  the  unhappy  separation  from 
Episcopacy.  May  this  returning  desire 
to  promote  “the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace”  become  continually  more 
and  more  extensive!  We  cannot  omit 
noticing  the  excellence  of  the  singing, 
and  particularly,  because  it  is  so  rare, 
the  excellence  of  the  chanting.  Tlie  Te 
Deum,  thou^  the  choir  were  not  much 
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accustomed  to  chantingi  we  have  never 
beard  with  so  much  pleasure. 

On  the  following  day  ^ctober  19,)  the 
bishop  administered  confirmation,  butthe 
heavy  rain  prevented  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  were  to  have  received  that  rite 
from  attending. 

Christ  Church  is  built  of  unhammered 
granite,  divided  into  blocks  of  nearly 
equal  size,  and  is  of  the  simplest  and  pu> 
rest  style  of  Gothic  architecture.  The 
walls  are  crowned  by  battlements  which 
partially  conceal  the  roof,  and  instead  of 
a  cornice  there  is  merely  a  band  or  rib 
of  stone  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
water  table  below.  The  arches  of  the 
windows  form  an  equilateral  spherical 
triangle,  which  is  the  most  perfect  pro¬ 
portion.  Each  of  the  side  windows  is  di¬ 
vided  by  three  principal  mullions,  and 
the  spaces  between  these  in  the  arch  of 
each  window  are  subdivided  by  smaller 
mullions,  resting  on  the  intersections  of 
small  arches.  The  chancel  window,  which 
is  very  grand,  the  whole  width  being  up¬ 
wards  of  14  feet,  is  divided  by  four  prin¬ 
cipal  mullions.  These,  together  witnthe 
quantity  of  wood  in  the  sashes  arising 
from  the  small  size  of  the  diamond  glass, 
darken  the  windows  so  as  to  produce  an 
agreeable  light.  It  is  intended  we  un¬ 
derstand  to  increase  this  effect,  by  an 
ornamental  screen  behind  the  altar,  on 
which  will  be  inscribed  the  Creed,  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Commandments. 

The  spire  is  of  brick,  and  together  with 
the  tower,  forms  an  elevation  of  120  feet. 
In  the  tower  immediately  over  the  door, 
is  a  large  window  nearly  30  feet  high, 
which  lights  the  staircase  leading  to  tlie 
organ  gallery,  and  which,  when  seen  from 
the  church,  through  an  opening  over  the 
mUery  door,  produces  a  noble  and  sub¬ 
lime  effect.  By  this  double  light  it  was 
intended  to  give  an  idea,  though  a  faint 
one,  of  the  effect  produced  in  Gothic  ca- 
ttedrals  by  the  lady  chapel,  seen  from 
the  choir,  through  a  door,  or,  what  is  tech¬ 
nically  called,  the  artificial  infinite. 

There  are  no  pillars  within,  excepting 
those  supporting  the  gallery,  and  two  at 
the  corners  of  the  chancel;  but  the  arches 
of  the  ceiling  terminate  in  corbels,  and 
those  over  the  side  aisles  are  ribbed  and 
groined  tvith  roses  in  the  intersections. 
The  pulpit  is  placed  at  one  corner  of  the 
recess  for  the  chancel,  and  the  reading 
desk  at  the  other;  and  the  floor  of  the  I 


chancel  is  raised  so  high  that  when  the 
clergyman  is  at  the  altar  he  may  be  seen 
in  every  part  of  the  church. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  this  church,  because  we  wish 
to  see  a  better  taste,  as  well  as  a  more 
convenient  arrangement  prevailing  in  the 
structure  of  our  places  of  worship.  In  this 
church  the  whole  congregation  see  the 
clergyman  in  the  performance  of  all  the 
sacred  offices*  The  altar  especially  is  in 
full  view.  We  wish  this  might  be  more 
generally  the  case,  and  that  the  cumbrous 
reading  desks,  which  were  introduced 
only  on  account  of  the  great  size  of  the 
cathedrals,mi^t  either  be  dispensed  with 
in  small  buildings,  or  made  so  light  and 
small,  and  placed  in  such  a  point  of  view, 
as  not  to  obstruct  the  sight  of  the  chancel. 

We  are  decidely  of  opinion  too,  that 
for  country  churches  especially,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  make  the  remark  still 
more  extensive,  the  Gothic  or  pointed 
form  of  architecture  is  the  most  solemn 
and  interesting. 
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(Continued.) 

Concerning  candidates  for  orders* 

In  addition  to  the  testimonials  produ- 
ced  by  a  person  wishing  to  become  a  can¬ 
didate  for  holy  orders  as  prescribed  by 
the  seventh  canon,  he  must  lay  before 
the  standing  committee  a  satisfactory  di¬ 
ploma,  or  certificate  from  the  instructors 
of  some  approved  literary  institution,  or 
a  certificate  from  two  presbyters  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
diocese  to  examine  him,  of  his  possessing 
such  academical  learning  as  may  enable 
him  to  enter  advantageously  on  a  course 
of  theology. 

When  a  person  applying  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  a  candidate,  wishes  the  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and 
other  branches  of  learning  not  strictly 
ecclesiastical  to  be  dispensed  with,  the 
standing  committee  shall  not  recommend 
him  as  a  canditate,  until  he  has  laid  be¬ 
fore  them  a  testimonial  signed  by  at  least 
two  presbyters  of  the  church,  stating ^that 
in  their  opinion  he  possesses  extraordi¬ 
nary  strength  of  natural  understanding, 
a  peculiar  aptitude  to  teach,  and  a  large 
share  of  prudence. 


